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| have brought you a spray of lilies, 
To lay ou your pure white breast; 

Never have flowers so perfect 
Found such a place to rest. 


Kiss them, caress and love them, 
These lillies pure and fair; 

Then place them above your heart, for 
The soul of my soul lies there. 


—_—_ 


Back from the Grave 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘fA PIEQE OF PATOH- 
WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘“aA MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’? 
“WEDDED HANDS,”’ 

ETO., BTO. 





CHRISTABEL DEVEREUX’S NARRA- 
TIVE RESUMED. 


T TWELVE O’CLOOK, with a sinking 

A heart, I entered the library, where my 

guardian was awaiting me. Winifred 

had promised that we should not be left 

long alone together; but, as he had expres- 

sed a wish to see me in private, I had to 
face him in the first instance by myself. 

Marcus Basset was standing by the win- 
dow asl entered, but he turned quickly 
round, and shook hands calmly and coldly; 
then he placed a chair for me, and sat down 
Opposite, ; 

When he began to speak it was with a 
deliberate unimpassioned way that gave 
méthe Jmpression that he had a great re- 
serve of power. 

“1 am quite aware, Christabel,” he said, 
in méasured tones, ‘that the news I bring 
you will be unwelcome, and that you will 
struggle hard to disbelieve certain facts 
that I shall presently bring before you; but 
at the same time I may as well tell you that 
I bave in my hands absolute proofs of those 
same facta, and that to fight against truth 
will only doinjury both to yourself and 
your cause,”’ 

He paused then to scan my ‘face with his 
keen fierce eyes. I met his glanee for 
once without quailing, for my blood was 
beginning to rise at the covert menace of 
bis tone, 

“What do you mean?” I asked rather 
haughtily. “Explain yourself, please,” 

' “I will; and I suppose it wilt be useless 
© preface what I have to say by remind- 
ing you that Iam acting only for your 
g00d in this matter. You would not be- 
lieve me,” 

He paused for a reply; but, as none was 
forthcoming, he proceeded. 

“When I first consented to your engage- 
meént with Vere Mannesty I did so gladly 
sod willingly, having every reason to be- 
lieve that he was an honorable man, and a 
Suitable husband for you. Since that time 
however certain facts have come to my 
knowledge which have forced me to alter 
my opinion,”’ 

‘‘W hether they alter mine,” I said proud- 
ly, “remains to be proved.” 

“Everything shall be proved,”’ he answer- 
ed quietly, “Meanwhile, I am sorry to 
have to tell you that the marriage cannot 
take place, ” 


a méan, that you wish it postpon- 
& ” 


“I mean that the engagement must be 
' roken off altogether.” 

‘Or & moment I sat quite still, balf stun- 

ree then I rallied myself and took cour- 

ge 

shall not be broken off at your bid 

your worst—you can only separ 

or a little more than twelve months. 


—— 
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Do you think I cannot wait that time for 
Vere?”’ 

“In all probability you will have longer 
to wait than that, Christabel.” 

“How long then must I wait?” I asked, 
holding up my head proudly. 

“Ah, that I cannot teil—nobody can tell 
yet! You will have to wait until his first 
wife is dead before you can become his 
second!’’ 

These words were spoken witha slow 
deliberate emphasis that was terrible to 
hear. 

I clasped my hands closely together and 
struggled hard, not in vain, to appear 
calm. 

“T do not believe a werd you say,” I an- 
swered steadily. 

**] do not ask you to believe me—it is not 
likely you would. All I ask you to believe 
is the proof I can produce,’’ 

“] shall believe nothing but Vere’s own 
word,” 

Marcus Basset glanced at me fiercely, a 
lurid light in his eyes; but he spoke with 
cool scorn. 

“Mr, Mannesty is evidently a very suc- 
cessful wooer,” he said. “His wife is an ex- 
ceptionally pretty woman—not a lady ex- 
actly; but then I do not suppose he inten- 
ded to produce her in society. You need 
not look so very defiant, my dear Christa- 
bel. I suppose you will believe in the au- 
thority of a properly attested certificate?’’ 

“] shall believe nothing but Vere’s own 
word,’’ I repeated doggedly. My trust in 
my lover was not shaken, yet I felt asifa 
net were closing around me. 

“We can easily extort confession from 
Mr. Mannesty by confronting him with his 
wife,’’ said my guardian, with cool delib- 
eration. “Meanwhile, of course, all further 
proceedings must be stopped. There can be 
no wedding on Tuesday.”’ 

“J shall marry Vere when the time 
comes, in spite of all you can say. I do not 
believe a word of your infamous story!’’ I 
cried desperately. 

“Youcannot marry while you area minor 
without my consent, Christabel; and | leave 
you to judge whether it is likely that I shall 
sanction your going through the ceremony 
of marriage with a man who has a wife and 
two children living. I am very sorry for 
you. You have been shamefully deceived: 
but you must never see Vere Mannesty 

” 

As these relentless words fell upon my 

ears a mist rose before my eyes, and fora 
tew moments I jost consciousness of what 
was passing. 
When 1 recovered my senses Winifred 
was leaning over me and holding my 
hands, while Mr. Lovelace and my guard- 
ian talked apart in a low undertone. 

“It is impossible,” Winifred was saying 
—*jt cannot be true! The boy whom I have 
known and petted ever since he wasin the 
nursery, and who bas told meal! his secrets 
ever since he wasin knickerbockers—ob, 
im possibie!’’ 

Mr. Basset compressed his lips rather 
oddly. 

“] am afraid there is a limit to the confi- 
dence of young men. [am inexpressibly 
sorry to have to bring this charge against 
your own kinsman; but you will see for 
yourself that I had noalternstive.” 

“Certainly not, if you have proots,” said 
Mr. Lovelace unhesitatingly. 

“] regret to say I have.” 

“(May { see them?” 

“Moat certainly. I should wish you to do 
so. I bave not brought them with me to- 
day, for the reason that my mother wished 
to be the one to show them to Christabel. 
She thought that,as a woman and a mother, 


she would get through the unpleasant duty 
| better than I could. Then she also said 
and, as it seemed to me, with reason—tnat, i) 


when Christabel is convinoed of the un- 


worthiness of the man to whom ber troth is 
plighted, a meet between them must at all 
costs be avoided, and to that end she is 
ready to receive my ward for a short time 
as a guest beneath her roof. Mannesty 
being a kinsman of yours, you can hardly 
shut your doors against him, and yet 
Christabel ought not to be subjected to the 
ordeal of a meeting.” 

All this time had been spoken in a low 
tone by my guardian to Mr. Lovelace; but 
Winifred and I heard it, and I gripped her 
hand convulsively. 

‘Don't let me gothere!’ I whispered. 
“Don’t let him take me away! I shall die of 
terror!’’ 

‘‘Christabel,”’ said Mr. Lovelace, turning 
kindly towards me, “this isa very awk- 
ward piece of business, and must be well 
looked into before we can say any more 
about it. Your guardian thinks it will be 
best for you to stay for ashort time with 
his mother while we look into things, and 
got the next few days over. On the whole 
I tbink he isright. You ought not to be 
here when Vere returns; you ought not to 
see him again until it is all cleared up one 
way or the other.”’ 

I could not speak; I could only look ap- 
pealingly at Winifred, 

“1 do not think she is fit to go,’’ she said. 
“She bas gone through quite enough as it 
is,’’ 

Marcus Basset looked keenly at me, and 
said, in a low gentle way— 

“T think myself that she would be better 
for a little change, and for living in a house 
less full of associations than this. You 
know that I have done all 1 could to fur- 
ther this marriage. I am aware that, for 
some inexplicable reason, | have been look- 
ed upon in some quarters with fear and dis- 
trust, and therefore I have been careful not 
to raise a single obstacle to my suggestion. 
Nothing short of the discovery that the 
marriage would be absolutely invaild 
would have induced me to speak now. I do 
not think any one who caimly surveys the 
situation can accuse me of any précipitancy 
or needless interference,” 

“Certainly not—ocertainly not,” agreed 
Mr. Lovelace. 

‘All that | ask now—and i ask where | 
might, if 1 chose, command—is that Chriat- 
abel shall pay a short visit to my mother’s 
house, until this painful manner is adjust- 
ed to the satisfaction of all parties, and the 
misguided young man has w‘thdrawn from 
the immediate neighborhood--unless in- 
deed he can satisfactorly explain his con- 
duct, which | fear is absolutely im posaibie. 
My mother has often expressed a wish to 
see my ward; but, as some instinct warned 
me that such an interview would be dis- 
tasteful to Christabel, 1 have always dis- 
sauded my motber from pressing it. Now 
however it is my wish that for a short time 
she should accej)t this hospitality, and I can 
only add that, if ber sojourn with us in un- 
pleasant to her, I will make it as short as is 
consistent with propriety, 1 think I can- 
not do more than that.’’ 

“Why, no, to be sure; it is all reasonable 
enough,” declared Mr. Lovelace, while 
Winifred looked anxiously into my scared 
face and said quickly— 

‘Wou will not keep her long? You will 
soon let her come back to me? You will let 
our bouse be her home during tne remain- 
der of her minority?” 

You, certainly; I shall be most happy to 
do so if she ishappy with you, andif you 
are willing to bave her. Sv soon as young 
Mannesty can be induced to take himself 
off, and Christabel can come to you without 
running any risk of meeting him,! shal! 
be very pleased for you to take her back 





My mother’s house will be very dull for 
| 
| ber. Ido not expect to kee; her there 
ng 
| , : a 
iatened to all thia quiet reasonandie taixk 





| strong, and 
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in dumb despair, I knew from the first 
moment that I should have to go; yetto go 
in this way seemed almost worse than to be 
taken by violence, 

Had my guardian carried meofi by brute 
force my friends would at least have knowd 
that 1 was » helpless victim of tyranny, 
whereas now they would hardly even pity 
me, and certainly would not attempt to ree 
cue me from his clutches, 

Marcus Basset lunched with us that day; 
but I could eat nothing, and soon left the 
table to prepire for my drive, which was 
to be taken in Winifred’s carriage. My 
things would be sent after me inthe lug. 
g8ge-cart—such articles as 1 should want 
for a week's visit. 

“| know it is all a wicked, wicked lie!” I 
said vehemently to Winifred, when I found 
myself alone with ber. “Tell Vere so, with 
my best love, Tell him I shall wait every 
day for him to come and refute the calum- 
ny and bring me home again, Give bim 
my love, and tell him 1 will never, never, 
never distrust him!’ 

“Yon, yos, darling, | will; and to-morrow 
Trevor and | will come over and see you, 
and look at these proofs, Noharm can hap- 
pen © you, and we will soon have you 
pack again,”’ 

So Winitred talked ‘on, trying to comfort 
me, and to ingore the terror she could not 
charm away; and | accepting the inevitable 
as nothing ¢lse was left me to do, walked 
to the carriage, feeling very much, | Imag: 
ine, as the condemned criminal muat [eel 
when walking to the gallows, 

Marcus Basset handed me in, and took 
his seat beside me, I did not look at him 
nor address him once during the long drive, 
| only leaned back !n my corner and shut 
my eyes, wishing that I could shut out all 
the vague distressing fears of impending 
danger that filled ny wholesoul with over- 
powering dread. 

At length, after what seemed an interm!- 
nable time, we reached our destinaticn; 
and | ppened my eyes upon a scene aa dif- 
ferent from what I had left behind as any- 
thing well could be, 

Lonely and desolate, in the midat of the 
flat Fen-country, stood tiny guardian's 
house, a bare dreary stone buliding, with 
old-fashioned narrow windows set high in 
the solid walls and protected in some cases 
by iron bars, 

A wide sballow pond, coated with dank 
dying weed, lay in front of the house and 
far too pear tor health. Vegetation was 
scant and stunted, for the water was bitter 
and almost sait; and in the distance could 
be seen the long gray |ines of the sea, from 
which great flocks of gulls came flying to 
brood and feed in the mareby flats thet 
stretched away bebind the house. The 
nearest village was nearly a mile distant. 

I followed my guardian into oneof the 
dark gloomy rooms, that struck chill and 
dank a4 avauitas | entered. Here we were 
confronted by bis mother, a tall gaunt wo- 
man, With a face as rigid, eyes as piercing, 
and a mouth as grimly setas Marcus Kas. 
set’sown, There was something so un- 
speakabiy cold and repeilent in the aspect 
of this terrible old woman that! shrank 
back terrified. 

Mra. Basset looked trom me Ww her son, 
and seid— 

‘So you have brought her.” And then 
she touched my forehead with her icy lips, 
and bade ine welcome Ww Fenimore Kad. 

Marcus Hasset gave me no time for re. 
ply. 

‘Show her the papers, mnother,’’ he said 
curtly. “Let her see the proofs, and then 
send ber to ber room Ww rest. Suels not 
hese gone through @ good em 
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me to inspect. ‘This isan attested certifi- 
cate of the marriage of Vere Mannesty, of 
Altonbridge Manor House, to one Lucy 
Wickham, of Kiil, in Yorkshire. The mar- 
riage took place, as you will seé,on June 
19, 18—; and here are two certificates of the 
birth of their children daring tho three fol- 
lowing years. All! thes c:rtificstes are ab. 
solutely genuine, as Mr, Lovelace, or any- 
body who understands such matters, will 
tell you; and, unless Mr, Mannesty can 
prove that bis wife is dead—which, from 
engutries inede, seems ost iinprobable— 
he cannot marry you, por do I suppose, af- 
ter these revelatiuns of his duplicity, that 
you would wish to see him again in any cir- 
cummanoces whatever.’ 

I made no reply to these commenta I 
looked atthe papers and read the words 
they contained; but no impression was con- 
veyed to my dizzy brain. 

1 had known from the fret that | anould 
be confronted with evidence that I should 
not be able to dispute; but as for diatrust- 
ing Vere on the authority of thease uiser- 
able bits of paper—the idea was prepoater- 
ous! My brave, noble,tender Vere, the soul 
of honor and chivalry—oh, it was too much 
—too much! 

“IT know it is all a mistake,” I sald qulet- 
ly. ‘When Mr, Mannesty comes, he will be 
able to explain all,” 

Mre. Basset looked sharply at ine; but 
my g0ardian spoke before she hed time to 
do #0, 

“Take Christabel to her room now; she 
ia tired and unnerved. A good night's 
rest will be the best thing for herin her 
present state,” 

Mra. Hasset, without a word, led the way 
to the rooms that hed been prepared for 
me, They were situated at some distance 
from that part ofthe house which was us- 
ually inhabited, and indeed could be quite 
shutoff from the reat of the building by a 
atout double door, 

The windows were barred, and looked 
only intoasmall kitchen garden surroun- 
ded by abigh wall, There wasa aitting- 
room at my disposal, and beyond this a bed- 
room, both reached by the narrow passage 
from the double door, 

The passage was lighted only from a 
small «aperture high up inthe wall, protect- 
ed by tron bara. | little knew of what ser- 
vioe thi# aperture would ultimately be to 
me, 

Mra. Kasaet hoped I should be comfort- 
abie, and left me to enter ny sitting-room 
alone; butaa I did 80 somebody came out 
from the bed-room and oonfronted me, with 
aamile upon her pale face, It was my maid 
Oarter. 

“lam sure I hope you will find every- 
thing to your liking, ma’am,” she said. 
‘Thene arethe rooms that were used by the 
late Mra, Marcus Baseet.’’ 

1 diamiased Carter with more imperious. 
ness of manner than 1 was soccustomed to 
show, and as soon as I found myself 
alone I sat down and tried to review my 
position, 

I did not want to admit even to myself 
that | was terribly afraid. I tried to per- 
suade myself that there was nothing un- 
reasonable or peculiar in this visit to my 
guardian’s house, that it would not last 
jong, and that as soon as Vere could vindi- 
cate himeelf—for 1 never for one moment 
doubted him—!I should be restored to bim 
and to the friends | loved, who were but a 
teow miles away. 

I could find no reason for complaint at 
the treatment I bad received. My guard- 
fan had shown me no harshness or dis- 
courtesy, yet 1 was profound)y distrustful 
of him, and of the motive that had prom- 
pted him to bring about this visit. 

I did not believe fora moment that the 
papers he had submitted to me were genu- 
ine; and the pains he had been at to make 
out a case against Vere gave me sufficient 
cause for uneasiness, 

My first act was to write a letter to Wint_ 
fred. I did not say one-half of what I felt, 
because I] knew Mr. Lovelace’s practical 
nature, and was anxious to appear reason- 
able in his eyes as wellas in those of his 
wife. I maid that I had confidence in Vere, 
that Mr. Basset's accusation had not made 
any impression upon me, and that I 
hoped she would come and see me as soon 
asahe possibly could, as! felt very lonely 
in this strange place, and wanted to talk 
to ber. 

i wrote this letter before I removed my 
outdoor garments, and I took it myself 
into the hall, hoping I might be able to 
slip out unperceived, and post it myself. 
But pefore I reached the hall door my 
guardian stepped out from a neighboring 
room and confronted me. 
“W here are you going, Christabel?’ 

RA MO) 


1 then oold 


The question was 


mace me turn bot an 


“Only for a iittie turn before dark. ”’ 
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He smiled rather grimly, 

“It ia nearly dar& now, and a heavy log 
is coming on. You erenot ittobeout I 
hoped you were resting in your own 
room,"’ 

“] am not tired, thank you. I have been 
writing « letter, and I wanted to post it.” 
i said this, as I saw him looking at the 
letter I held in my hand, 

“7 will post it for you if you are anxious 
about it,”” be replied; “or, if you would 
rather, you oan put it in the post-box. The 
usual messenger will be here in about half 
an hour for the letters; but I cannot allow 
you to go out fn this mist and damp. Be- 
sides, the post-office is more toan a mile 
away.” 

] reluctantly placed my letter in the box, 
and slowly mounted tbe stairs to my own 
room. 

A dali heavy-weight seemed to be rest 
ing upon me, | was giad to admit my 
fatigue and the indisposition attributed to 
iné, and to creep into bed and try to for- 
get my troubles and fears in the restless 
sleop that came to me after a time, 

My night’s rest did not do me much 
good, and the next morning I awoke unre- 
treshed, Oarter brought me my breakfast 
before | arose, 

‘My mistreas hopes you will remain 
quietly in bed as long as ever you like,’ 
she said. 

I wasin no haste to meet the Hassets, 
and my head still ached and throbbed, s0 
that I was glad enough to remain in wy 
room and avoid going down to the early 
dinner at one o'clock, 

Mra. Basset paid me a visit soon after- 
wards, expressed herself concerned at my 
delicate appearance, begged me to keep 
very quiet and not brood more than i 
could help on the sorrow that had over- 
taken me, and left, advising that 1 should 
try to get a quiet sleep. Her manner was 
not unkind; yet I felt intensely oppressed 
by her presence, ani was thankful when 
she rose and left me, 

I bad no intention however of going to 
sleep. I was convinced that Winifred 
would drive over to see me that afternoon, 
and I was determinined that on no pretence 
whatever would I be prevented from see- 
ing ber. 

From my own windows I could see notb- 
ing beyond the dull little kitchen-garden, 
in which an odd-looking man, with a crop 
of {int-white locks, had been working all 
the morning, with stolid diligence, 

I wanted toobtaina view ofthe road 
leading to the house and, leaving my room 
1 found my way to a window in an opposite 
corridor which looked the right way. 

I took up my station there, and in about 
balfan hour I had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the Alton Edge carriage coming rapid- 
ly towards the house, 

So they were coming at last; in five min- 
utes more! should see Winifred. I ran 
back to my room, thinking that 1 would 
ask her to come up and see me there, 

I waited until I was certain Winifred and 
my hostess had had time to exchange greet- 
ing#, and then | rang my beil to send down 
my message to the drewing-room. Nobody 
caine however in answer tothe repeated 
peals, and I felt vexed, for] did not par- 
ticularly wish to haveto go down on my 
own errand. 


I supposed the servants’ hall was cut of 
ear-shot of my bell; so,after fuming a little 
at the house being so \il-served, 1 decided 
to walt upon myself, 

I passed outinto the oorridor, and was 
puzzled at seeing that the swing-doors that 
had been standing open only afew minutes 
ago were now ©losed, cutting the oorridor 
off from the rest of the house, 

Witb a chill misgiving, I advanced hasti- 
ly towards them. My vague fear soon be- 
came a terrible certainty—they were fast 
locked on the outside, and 1 was a pris- 
oner! 

A borrible dread seized me fora mo- 
ment, and, ina perfect tremzy of passion 
and fear, 1 beat upon the doorsand called 
aloud for help. I might as well have spar. 
ed myseif the trouble and fatigue, 

Convinced that no help could reach me 
in this way, I ran back to my own rooms 
and threw up one of the windows. The 
white-headed man was working below, 
and looked up at the noise I made, 

I called to him; I tried to make him 
understand how 1 was locked up, and to 
get him to intercept Mra, Lovelace and tell 
her so; but he only stood gazing up at me, 
siniling vacantly, and chattering from 
time to time in an utterly unintelligible 
fashion. 

With a sickening sense of impotence and 
misery, I turned away at last, forthe man 
was plainiy an imbecile; he could ad: 

; B i her me 

For an paced my prisor 
My captors had shown 


> noth 
pour i distract 
their hand 
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st last. Foul play of some kind was med- 
itated, or they would mot bave kept me 
trom my friends im this way. It seemed 
an eternity to me before anything bap- 

to breek the terrivie solitude of my 
position ; but at last Carter walked into the 
room as quietly ss if noth ing bed happened, 
bearing in ber hands tray with some (es 
for me. 

1 gave one fierce glance, and 
haughtily past her without a word, 
blood was up, and for atime my fears were 
forgotten. 

The folding doors were Open now. I 
passed through them, and waiked deliber- 
ately down-stairs and into the drawing- 
room. ; 

As [ expected, 1 found Mrs. Basset and 
her son together, andalone. They stopped 
speaking an | entered. 

“Where is Mra, Lovelace?”’ | asked. 

“She baa just gone, my dear,’’ Mra, Bas- 
set answered, ‘She left a kind message 
for you. I hope you bave enjoyed a nice 
sleep. I think you look all tue better tor 
it.’’ 

“Was it by your orders that I was looked 
in my rooms whilst Mra, Lovelace was 
bere, in order that I might not see ber?” 

My guardian here stepped quietly for- 
ward, 

“lt was my wish,’’ he said, ‘that you and 
Mra. Lovelace should not meetior afew 
days;and her husband fully agrees witb 
me, You are both very credulous and im- 
pulsive, and not fit to judge for yourselves 
in a crisis like this, When Mr, Mannesty 
has confessed his guilt, and gone away, 
you are welcome to go where you will and 
see whom you will; but just now 1 have 
your good name to guard, and I shall do it 
at all costs,”’ 

I flushed hotly, more at the tone than at 
the words. 

“You have norightto keep me a pris- 
oner!’’ I cried, “You should have told me 
of your intention before you lured me here 
under false pretences, Do you suppose I 
would bavecome bad 1 known you pro- 
posed separating we from my friends,” 

“Certainly Ido,’’ he answered coldly. 
‘‘You would bave bad no alternative, 1 am 
your guardian.”’ 

“Do not be childish,” said Mra, Basset, 
anticipating any retort | might bave made, 
‘Mrs. Lovelace was told tiat it was indis- 
position that kept you confinedto your 
room.” 

“She would know I should wish to see 
ber in any case, | know she wanted to see 
me. What false excuse did you invent to 
prevent her doing s0?’’ 

My words were perhaps more frank than 
polite. Mrs, Basset’s face wore its most tri- 
gid look. 

“*] told her what was perfectly true—that 
you were indisposed, and better left quiet, 
She understood me, and ceased to press the 
point.” 

“You made her think I did not wish to 
see her?’ I cried paassionately. ‘You 
made her think I distrusted Vere and did 
not like to meet her. You——” 

1 stopped suddenly, tor 1 bad caught 
sight of my guardian’s face in a mirror 
opposite, and | saw it light up as { spoke 
with a gleam of malevolenttriumph, Thet 
told me the whole truth, as nothing else 
could have done. 

They wished to make my friends believe 
that I distrusted Vere, and they had al- 
ready partially succeeded. I did not 
doubt now that my letter to Winifred had 
been intercepted. Forthe future I must 
be my Own ietter-carrier, 


The smile of Marcus Basset’s checked 
further speech On my part. What was the 
use of invective or entreaty against the iron 
will opposed to me? 1 lost heart atterly, 
and, turning away without another word, 
walked back to my own rooms, which I 
declined to .eave again all that day, 

1 passed a miserable restiess night; but 
I rose more calm and resolute, for | knew 
my only chance lay in remaining self- 
possessed and brave. 

1 decided to join Mrs. Basset and her son 
at breakfast. It did not suit me to be 
treated as an invalid and made a prisoner 
at their pleasure! 

My guardian had evideutly some sinister 
plan in his head, and my part was to try to 
find out what it was, and if possible to oir- 
cumvent him, 

I had nct considered how I should meet 
him; bat when he came forward to greet 
me, holding out his band and smiling in 
that enigmatic fashion of his, 1 suddenly 
drew back; 1 could not give him my band. 

“1 shake hands with my friends,” I said, 
passing him haughtily by. 

A strange livid tint darkened his face, 
his eyes flashed ina way that 
ink back in terror; but I could 
insay Iny words, even had I wished. 

‘So it isto be war between us, Christa- 


made 


not 


bel?” he asked, 
face. 

“You know tbat better than 1,” | 
swered. “At present it looks to mes little 
like it.’’ 

“Ht will be your doing if it is,” he said 
coldly. “I am only striving to do my duty 
towards you. Béfore you declare war, 
rewempber that { am better as a triend than 
8 foe,” 

It edemed to me that there was a sinister 
menace conveyed im these words, 

The Gay dragged heavily by. | sskeq 
leave to goout, for E found that I bad no 
real liberty of action accorded me, 

Mra, Basset recommended me to confing 
my promenade to the flagged walks roung 
the kitchen-garden, as the only dry Bpot in 
the whole place; and, as my policy was to 
day one of submission, even of con 
I made no objection to this not in 
ing propositicn, bi | 

1 was intenseiy anxious to learn where 
the village post-office was situated, and to 
transmit to itscare with my own hands, 
letter to Vere; but I knew that! should 
not accomplish this task unless! could 
first allay the suspicious of my jealous 
guardians, 

I was permitted to go unattended into 
the little walled garden. Possibly | was 
watched trom some window, but that! 
neither knew nor cared about. I only 
wanted fresh air and exercise, and it wass 
relief to feel myself outside that gioomy 
house, 

The half-witted man was at work in the 
garden. I spoke to him once or twice = 
he passed, and he seemed to be pleased at 
the frien<'7 notice. He gathered me a 
poor little rain-battered rose from a busb 
that grew against the house, and when | 
thanked him and put into my button-hole 
he seemed to be immensely delighted and 
flattered. 

His speech was barely intelligible, but 
he apparently understood what I said to 
him, and I went indoors with a warmer 
feeling at my heart. 

Even the smiles of this poor idiot seemed 
to make my lot one degree less lonely. 
Was it possible that some day he might be 
useful to me? I could feel no certainty of 
this; but even the vague hope was some 
comfort to me, 

It was Saturday, the day of Vere’s return 
to Alton Edge. I could hardly keep back 
my tears at the thought, despite my deter. 
mination to be calm. 

Vere would return today, and what 
would be the news he would hear? That 
I bad been carried off to Fenmore End, of 
course; but might not he also bear that 
I bad believed the caiumny invenied 
against bim, and had repudiated bis love? 
What had the Bassets said of me? Their 
wicked unscrupulousness I knew too well; 
there was nothing too mean for them to 
stoop to. But how much of what they bad 
said would Vere believe? Might I not 
hope and truat that his faith would be a 
strong as mine in him? 

“Ah, Vere—Vere, my darling, my love— 
as if anything in the world could make me 
distrust you!”’ 

I spoke aloud in my earnestness, snd & 
low mocking laugh was my answer. 
Turning quickly, 1 saw that my guardian 
had entered the room unperceived by me 

“I have brought you a letter,” he said; 
‘it is trom Mr, Mannesty, in answer to one 
ot mine, It was an enclosure; but! have 
not read it, Here it is, I wish you to readit 
in my presence.” 

I took the paper and my band shook ss! 
unfolded it, for the superscription as well 
asthe contents were in Vere’s unwmistak- 
able hand. My voice quavered as I reed— 


“My dear Christabel—I am the most 
miserable man on earth, What you bave 
heard is perfectly true. { am married, and 
can never call you mine, Forgive me and 
forget me if youcan. I am not worth al 
other thought. I must never look - 
youriaceagain, “VSEE MAN NBSTY. 


M 
I read these linee—watebed me with # 
evil gleam in his deep-set eyes. 

“Well?” he asked, as I did not speak 

I tore up the letter and flung the frag: 
ments upon the fire, then made him a deep 
ourtaey. in 

“sy con ulate 
gery!” — ane day I hope i wd 
meet the reward meted out by the law. 

He turned and left me without § Ww 
I felt that war had now been decl 
between us, : - 

® 2 ° oa * 

Ali Sunday I was kept a close — 

Rain fell heavily, and 1 was not perm 


looking me fu}! in the 


watched me closely while 


on your skill in for- 





to go out of the house; and |! jeclined © 
| leave my own rooms to join 
Solitude with the hatefa! , 
‘ Carter was preferabie to their com 


on goaiert 
my gover 
BBs ionag® . 
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In the evening I bad a visit from Mra, 
Basset. 

Her pale face was set in very rigid lines, 
and ber lips looked pinched and biue, In- 
stinctively I drew away from her, and I 
think my face must bave expressed my 
aversion; but she spoke with studied quiet- 
ness, and with an attempt at gentleness 
that was grotesquely at variance with her 
grim aspect. 

“My dear Christabei,” she said, “I think 
the time has arrived for us to come to some 
understanding.’’ 

“] thought we had done that already, 
Mrs. Basset.” 

“Not at all. You know very little in- 
deed of the details of this unbappy business. 
Are you aware that your good name is in 
danger of being blackened for ever?” 

1 merely smiled contemptuously. 

“The rumors regarding Mr. Mannesty’s 
wife, which led my son to make enquiries 
are being widely and rapidly spread,” she 
wenton, ‘The secret was at no time well 
kept, and others know it, even if his own 
family did not. Well, at any rate the mur- 
der is out now. Every one is talking of the 
scandal, and Mr. Mannesty does not hesi- 
tate to make & boast of your complicity in 
the matter. He says that you were aware 
allthe while of the existence of his wife 

”? 

This wasa little toomuch. Mrs, Basset 
might be very malicious, but she was not 
very clever; she had gone too far. 

‘That insult and that lie, like all the rest 
of this foul plot, have been concocted by 
you and your son!” I retorted. “I wili hear 
no more!”’ 

“Excuse me, you will hear as much as 1 
choose to tell you! You are young and 
headstrong, Christabel, but you are very 
timid, and you are entirely in our power. 
You had better take care how you speak 
and act!”’ 

It was her look rather than her words 

that daunted me. I sat still, my passion 
slowly dying away ina growing sense of 
fear. 
“My son is your guardian,’’ she contin- 
ued, ‘and it is nis duty to do all that lies 
in his power to counteract the evil that has 
been wrought. There is only one way hy 
which the mouth of scandal can be stopped 
and that is——’’ 

She paused a momentand looked hard 
at me; but 1 said nothing, so she conclud- 
ed her sentence briefly. 

‘‘And that is by your speedy marriage.” 

I telt my face flusbing crimson. 

“J am quite ready to fulfil my pledge, 
and marry Vere Mannesty on Tuesday, as 
arranged,’’ 1 replied. 

“Indeed! Well, you are shameless 
enough, Miss Devereux! No, you will not 
marry Vere Mannesty on Tuesday, or on 
any other day; but within three weeks’ 
time you will be married to my son!”’ 

The secret was out now, the whole terri- 
ble truth! I sat like one stunned. 

‘\My son loves you, Christabel,”’ pursued 
Mrs, Basset, with a pleading note in her 
harsh voice, which at another time might 
possibly have touched me, “He loves you 
as his own life!”’ 

Still I sat as if turned to stone, 

“Your son,” I whispered hoarsely— 
“your son!’’ Then, starting suddenly to 
my feet, I cried out wildly—Oh, this is 
too horrible, too terrible! Your son!” 

“And why not my son?” questioned Mrs. 
Basset sternly. ‘You cannot wed a mar- 
ried man, who has betrayed you and 
thrown you aside like a worn-out glove. 
My son is at least a true man, and he loves 
you. He means to marry you, Christabel. 
What can you have to urge against him? 
Why should he not?’’ 

‘*Because I hate him!’ I cried, stung to 
sudden trenzy. ‘I have feared and hated 
him increasingly with every month and 
year of my life. I would sooner be in my 
grave than be the wife of such a man!’ 

‘Not an impossibie alternative,’’ she 
said, with slow emphasis, “Iam sure he 
would rather lay you there than see you 
married to another.’’ 

“Hush!” said a harsh voice, 

Turning, witb a start, I saw in the gloom 
the tall figure of Marcus Basset standing 
beside us, He had entered unperceived, 
and had evidently heard the concluding 
words that had passed between us. 

He turned to his mother and motioned 
her somewhat sternly away. 

‘Leave us for atime,’’ heaaid. “I think 
I can deal best with Christabel alone.”’ 

She went slowly from the room, and my 
guardian and I were left alone together. 

He came and stood before me, and spoke 
in quick imperious accents, yet not without 
feeling. 

“Ohristabel,” he said, ‘have pity upon 
yourself, and do not force me to extreme 
measures. Win you I will, wed you I will 
even by force if necessary; but I would 
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rather use gentle means if you will let me. 
You are in my power. No help can come 
to you. Listen, child—you know you can- 
not bear fear and suspense, and hardship 
and misery. Your will must give way, 
perbaps your reason too; but my will never 
yields, and I can be cruel, even where 1 
love, to win what lam bent upon. All is 
fair in love and war, and it is both love and 
war between you and me, You will have 
to submit at last’ Why not do so at first, 
and spare yourself and me al! all this need- 
less pain? You have no escape save by 
the way I have pointed out. 1 offer you 
safety, honor, love——”’ 

He paused for a moment, and then broke 
out more wildly atill— 

**Yes—love; I offer you love such as no 
other man has felt or ever can feel for you, 
Your smiling lover, with his dainty ways, 
has a false treacherous heart; but my love 
bas no boundaries, no reservations, Christ- 
abel, why that mocking smile? You shall 
not scorn it—I swear you shall not! You 
shall fear it, if you honor it in no other way; 
for, sooner than let him call you wife, I 
will kill him—do you hear?—kill him! 
And, sooner than let you call any man save 
myself husband, I will kill you! You are 
mine; and no one shall ever take you trom 
me!’’ 

I had been silent ali this time; but at last 
I found my voice, 

‘You call me a coward,” I said slowly 
and distinctly, ‘and perhaps | am; but 
there are limits to my cowardice, of which 
you may as well be made aware. You may 
murder me, if you will; but marry me— 
never?” 

His eyes shone with a wolfish gleam. 

**You choose death, do you?’’ he said 
slowly and caimly. “I will however give 
you time to re-consider the question; but 
at least you shall be my wile before you 
die!” 

Then he turned and left me, and 1 sank 
down upon the floor in a tumult of misery 
and despair. Desperation had given mea 
fictitious courage for a time, but it deserted 
me now, 

Carter came in shortly withatray. She 
surveyed me with contemptuous vindicti- 
veness, 

“You area poor creature after all,’’ she 
said at last, “although you give yourselt 
such airs attimes. If you had not made 
an enemy of me I might have been bribed 
to help you now—for I love money, and 
you are rich. But revenge is sweeter even 
than gold, and I will belp to bring you 
down, to crush your stubborn pride. To 
think that a white-faced chit like you 
dare to setup your will against Mr, and 
Mra, Basset!” 

Carter’s manner had for some time lost 
its old suavity and respect, but she had 
never before been openly insolent to me, 
Her conduct was an evidence of the change 
in my position. 

I was no longer even professedly a guest, 
buta prisoner. This conviction was veri- 
fied by the woman’s next words. 

‘The master’s orders are thet you are not 
to leave your rooms without permission, 
The doors in the corridor will be kept 
locked.” ° 

1 made no response; I bad never been 
anything but a prisoner since | had been 
here; it mattered little that the mask was 
dropped. 

As usual, I went to bed very early, to try 
to forget my troubles in sleep and to fortify 
myself for the trials of the day. 

Monday brought witb it my first gleam 
of hope and brightness, 

I was wandering aimlessly about my 
room, when, as I accidentally gianced out 
of the window, [ suddenly stopped in my 
purposeless round, and almost shrieked 
with amazement. 

He was there—Vere, my own Vere—in- 
side the high-walled garden, gazing up at 
the house in eager scrutiny! He saw me! 
I tried to raise the heavy window-sagh, but 
it was screwed down and resisted all my 
efforts, Then I took up a heavy book and 
shattered a pane of glass into fragments. 

“Vere,”’ I cried, in trembiing accenta— 
“Vere, I know it is all a base falsehood! 
They sre keeping mea prisoncr here; but 
they will never, never make me distrust 
you!” 

‘They shall not keep you long,” hean- 
swered, his face lighting up with proud 
tenderness, “Do you know that they have 
been forging letters from your”’ 

‘And from you too,”’ I cried. 

His eyes fiashed, and bis hands were 
clenched fierce!y. 

“Courage, my darling,’’ he said; “I know 
onough now to give meheartand confi- 
dence! Rescue may be difficult, possibly 
dangerous; caution may have to be obser 

ved, but have patience. Rescue you | 
willl’”’ 

All this had passed in a few moments. 


was terrified lest we should be overheard, 
and some harm befell Vere, and my fears 
were confirmed by the anxious looks of the 
half-witted gardner, who suddenly appear- 
ed, and by his gestures implored Vere to 
gO away. 

I fancied that he and this poor idiot had 
had some previous acquaintance; otherwise 
how could Vere be here, and why did the 
man seem to fear for his safety? Vere !aid 
his hand upon the gardener’s arm and sai: 
ia cautious accents that I could only just 
catch— 

“Joel Blake—a friend. Trust his good- 
will, but not bis capacity.’ 

Then he let the white-headed man push 
him out by the narrow green door; but his 
look was fixed upon me, and that look was 
80 full of love and rescive that it filled me 
with courage and bope. 

I had seen him; all was right between 
us; our enemies bad failed to sow distrust 
between my love and me! 

Thatsame afternoon my guardian and his 
mother entered the room, bringing a work- 
man with them, 

“You had better take aturn in the gar- 
den with me,” said Mrs, Basset, “while 
your window is being mended,”’ 

I eomplied, and in silence we took our 
dull promenade. We did not go into the 
kitchen-garden, but paced the sodden 
shrubbery walks for a time that seemed 
to me interminable, 

Some faint hopes of catching a glim pseot 
Vere restrained me from expressing a wish 
to return, and the early dusk had come be- 
fore we entered the house, 

The shatters in my rooms had been 
closed and the curtains drawn by the time 
I had got back; it was not until the next 
morning thatl found out what had hap- 
pend during my absence, 

All the glass in my windows had been 
removed, and thick dull ground-glass 
substituted, through wnich [| could see 
nothing, and which nothing but a hammer 
would break, A sickening sense of despair 
crept over me as I realised that Vere’s 
stolen visit had been discovered. Had the 
balf-witted man betrayed us after all? 

When 1 went into the littie garden for 
the small amount of exercise I was permit- 
ted to take alone, the man kept his eyes 
fixed upon me with a dog-like trustful 
gaze, and seemed sorry tor me, in a timid 
respectful way. Heshook his head once 
when I spoke to him, and muttered under 
his breath— 

“Joel very sorry—very sorry—Joei help 
all he can. Joel not like young master and 
missy to be sad.” 

I did not believe then that he had betray- 
ed us; but how could one place any reli- 
ance on the good-will of a poor creature 
like that? 


(TO BB CONTINUED, ] 
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BONNETS FOR MEN.—The bonnet, once 
upon a time, was an article of male as well 
as female head-dress, Fine old English 
gentiemen down to the early part of the aix- 
teenth century, wore bonnets of cloth, silk 
or velvet, more or leas ornamented, accord- 
ing tothe rank or taste of the wearer, These 
coverings, however, were superseded by 
the hatin all the lengths and breadth of 
the kingdom save in Sootland, where it 
retains its ancient name, 

The good old ‘‘braid bonnet’’ was broad, 
round and flat. It overshadowed the face 
and neck; it could be slouched tin front, 
pehind or sideways; asa protection against 
the “cold biast’’ or any “air” the wind 
might choose to blow. It was made of 
thick milled woolen stuffs without seam or 
dining. It could be folded up, sat upon, 
or put into the pocket; it was waterproof, 
and kept warm when it was wet; when dry 
it was as good as ever; and it was #0 e6x- 
ceedingly durable that a good dark blue 
bonnet with a red tuft like a cherry on the 
top, and worth some two shillings sterling, 
would, with reasonable caré, iasta man a 
lifetime. Rural proprietors of a small 
sort, sach as owners of cottages and an 
acre or two of land, wore it as a badge of 
distinction and were called ‘‘bonnet-lairds,”’ 
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Fruits, §ETC.—Filberts came from 
Greece. (ulnces came from Corinth. The 
peach came fron Persia. Damsons came 
from Dimascuos. The nasurtium came 
trom Peru, Sage is a native of the south 
of Europe. Sweet marjoram is a natfve of 


Portugal. The bean is said to be a native 
of Egypt. The tomato is a native of South 
America. Parsiey is said to have come 
fron Egypt. Coriander seed came orig- 


inally from the East. Ginger is a native 
of the Kast and West Indiex. The clove 
is a native of the Malacca Isiands. Pears 
were brought © the East by the Romans. 
from the Malacca 
rigognaily 
Varlic came 


The nutmeg came 
Islands The cucumber was 


a tropical vegetanie. from 





Sicily and the shores of the Mediterranean 


° 
Bric-a-Brac, 
“MoTuxrina,.”—During Lent, in parts 
of England, a great quantity of bread called 
‘“avver’’ or “haver”’ is made. Itisof oats, 
leavened, and kneaded into large, thin, 
round cakes, which are placed upon @ 
griddle over the fire, Formerly at this 
season, 00, a practice prevailed for chil- 
dren to make « present of a cake or a 
trinket to their mothers; those who did 
this were said to go a “mothering.”” The 
eating of simnel cakes, connecting with 
this custom, is said to commemorate the 
banquet given by Joseph to hia brethren, 
and the subsequent feeding of the five 

thousand, 

Horses anp Cotor.—In all likelihood 

the saying about red-beaded girls and white 
horees took its origin in the old English 
game, called sometimes the “game of the 
road,’’ but more often “ups and downs,” 
which is still a favorite among the chil- 
dren and traveling salesmen in (Creat 
Britain. One party takes the “up” side of 
the street or road, the other the ‘“down,’’ 
counting one for every ordinary object and 
five for a white horse (a piebala counting 
as white) until a certain number agreed 
upon carries off the victory; but a red- 
headed woman or a donkey wins the game 
at once, 

QUEER ANATOMY.—A western paper 
has the following report of anatomical 
curiosities gathered from its exchanges: 
“Murderers have discovered some aston- 
ishingly vulnerable parts of the anatomy 
of late, From a paper this morning we 
learn that a Georgia Colone! was ‘“ahot in 
the ticket office;” the other day a man was 
fatally shot “through his door,”’ and not 
long ago another received a fatal wound 
“in his window.” Otbers are: ‘He was 
shot in the suburbs.’’ “He kissed ber 
passionately upon her reappearance.”' 
“She whipped him upon his return,’’ “He 
kissed her back.” “Mr. Jones walked in 
upon her invitation.’’ ‘She seated herself 
upon his entering.’’ “We thought she mat 
down on her being asked,” “She fainted 
upon his departure,”’ 

NOTABLE EvEeNTS,—Firat jury 070; pins 
made 1450; needles upged 1545; first caat- 
jron 1544; matches made 1529; surnames 
used 1162; first newspaper 1494; coa! used 
asfuel 1834; lead pencils used 1594; win- 
dow-giass used 694; first gold coin K. C, 
206; tobacco introduced 1583; first steam 
railroad 1530; first postage stampa 1540; 
kerosene introduced 1526; first illuminat- 
ing gas 1792; olectric light invented 1574; 
iron found tn America 1815; first insur 

ance, marine, 533; first-wheeled carriages 
1559; first American 6xpreas 1521; musical 
notes introduced 1338; Latin ceased to be 
spoken 580; Bible translated into Saxon 
637; gunpowder used by Chinese 80; bible 
translated into Gothic 472; photograpbs 
first produced 1842; Old Testament finished 
B. C, 430; Emancipation Proclamation 18435; 
paper made by Chinese B. ©, 220; bible 
translated into English 1554, 

AN INGENIOUS THICK.—A day or two 
ago several employes of an electric light 
ing company began digging a hole oppo- 
site a fine residence on Summer atreot, Bos- 
ton, and after finishing, they started to put 
upalarge pole, The owner of the residence, 
in the meantime, had secured @ man and 
told him to go up in the wooda and dig the 
first tree that be could find, and hurry back 
and plant it in the hole for the electric pole, 
Before the men commenced to raine the 
latter the owner of the residence invited 
them tocome into bis cellar and takea 
drink, which they all did. There the owner 
detained them long enough to ailow the 
man sentfor thetree to come back and 
plant the tree, The electric men did not 
dare to remove the tree, so they put their 
pole in the wagon and drove off, a« there 
was no piace infront of the house where 
another hole could be dug. 

CeLEBRATED TREES.—The big trees of 
California “Old Liberty Elm, at Koston. 
The ‘Burgoyne Kim,’ at Albany, N. Y. 
The immense ash trees planted by General 
Washington at Mount Vernon, and now 
the admiration of visitors, The weeping 
willow over the grave of Cotton Mather, in 
Cop's Burying Ground, near Bunker HU), 
taken from a tree that shaded the grave of 
Napoleon at St. Helens. The Cary Tree, 





planted by the roadside in 1432 by (Allce 
and Plimhe Cary, is @ sycamore, sanding 
on the turnpike fromm College Hill to Mount 
Pleasant, Hamilton oounty, Oblo. The 
Washington Him still stands at Cambridge, 
Mass. It is on Garden street, 4 short dis 
tance from the colleges, and is a large 
weli-preservedtree. An iron fence is bu 
around it, and on @ stone fr 
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When love was young It asked for wings, 
That 1t might etill be roaming, 
And away ll eped, by fancy ied. 
Throwgh dawn, aad noon, aod gicaming. 
Pach dalotiness that bloomsaad biows 
it wooed tn honeyed metre, 
And when Il won the sweetest sweet, 
it few off toe eweeter, 
When love was young. 


When leve wae old it craved for rest, 
For bomr, and hearth, and haven, 
For quiet talk round sheltered walks, 
Ave long la@nes smoothly shaven, 
Aud what love sought, at last it found 

A root, @ porch, @ carden, 
An’ from se fon’ unquestioned hear! 
eace, sympathy and pardon, 
When lowe was old, 
= —_ —  <— 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND Vorn.” 


“MADA™M'S WARD," THE HOUSER IN 
THS OLOGE,” “WHITE BERRI RG 
AND RED," “ONLY ONB 
LOvaE,"’ BTO., BTO. 


OHAPTER XXXII, 


ADY LILIAN had never been more 
charming than she war this evening, 

J and certain! Heron Coverdale would 
have been amazed if anyone had told him 
that in the breast of the beautiful woman, 
who talked so wittily and laughed so light- 
iy, there lurked afearful anxiety and al! 
the carking worry of suspense. 

As for himaelf he ususlly played the |ist- 
—_ i when they were together, and 
seemed content as ordinarily to limit him- 
welf all those minute attentions which a 
well-tbred man ia permitted to pay to his 
betrothed. 

Kather earlier than usual be looked at his 
watob, and said that he must go, 

‘Ho soon? bps Heron, you seem to have 
been with me only five minutes,” she mur- 
mured, putting her hand to the solitaire 
stud in pia shirt front, and leaning her 
head against hfs shoulder; but she care- 
fully refrained from pressing him tw 
atay. 

it wouid be all the better that the coast 
should be quite clear for her fe|low-conspi- 
rator, and that Lord Heron should be safe 
home at the Revels, 

Fer all she knew the man might be lurk- 
ing about the Priory grounds at that mo- 
ment. 

] am sorry togo #0 early, 
sald; “but 1 am anxious about poor Mrs, 
Hartiey. She has been anold servant of 
—of the place for some time, you—you 
know,"’ 

He did not add, “and a devoted adherent 
of Iria Kaighton’s."’ 

“How kind and considerate to your peo- 
ple ae alwaysare, Heron,’’she said ad- 
miringly. “I don’t wonder at their fonu- 
ness for you,”’ 

“Are they so fond?’’ he said, with a grave 
and somewhat said smile, ‘‘Heaven oniy 
knows why they should be! I see very lit- 
tle of them, and shall see less in the fu- 
ture, lL auppose! You arestill willing to 
spend a long time abroad, Lilian?’ he 
added. 

“Oh, you,” ahe ness, standing be- 
fore him, for he had , With her Runde 
clasped ny: by front of her, her lovely 
face wearing the smile of an innocent, care- 
lesa child, “Anywhere you like, Heron,so 
that you are there,’’ she murmured. 

He felt that his heart ought to thrill be- 
fore such grace and beauty, and such ex- 
pny oye | expressed love, but it did not,and, 
astbe French philosopher remarked, ‘‘a 
man's heart is ite own master,"’ 


“You bave got a lovely oa ahe said, 
aa they heard the groom bringing round 
the horse, ‘I ge envy you your ride, 
but asl ocan'tjoin you I shall go straight 
wo bed.” 

He put hisarm round her,—he had dis- 
missed the groom,—and drew very near to 
her, but more as a brother would have 
done, 7 

“Good-night, Lillan!’’ he eald. 

She lifted ber arms and folded them 
round his neck slowly and with a fascinat- 
ing softness. 

‘“iood-night, Heron! How I hate parting 
from you, even for a few hours.”’ 

His face grew graver and sadder. 

“1 am not worthy of your love,’’ he said, 
almost painfully, ‘‘No man is worthy such 
love, and | least of all men. Lilian,’’-—he 
stopped and looked down at her alwoat 
sterniy,—“I trustin Heeven that { may 
make you happy.”’ 

“I trust in you,” she said. “Isthata very 
wicked thing to say, Heron?’’ 

oo hand tightened on the bridle be 
nel d. 

“Lilian,” be said, leaving her question 
unanswered, ‘‘suppose———”’ 

“Go on!” ahe said, “What mighty pro- 
blem are you going to keep me awake 
over?’’ 

“It will sound nonsense w you,” be said, 
ail] gravely, though he smiled faintiy; 
“but suppoee, Lilian, 1 should discover 
sowe day that lam notthe wealthy man |] 
am ae oy to bo—and am Would 
that—on! it ie an neuit ft you! he 
broke off. 

She waé alinost ruiity of a start 
know of this will; had he Hheiped to hide it, 
or did he only suspect ite existence? She 


Lilian,”’ be 


now. 
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looked up into his dark eyes and found her 
answer. 

Honor, the palpable nobility of a bigh- 
minded soul, dweit in his gaze. 

She caught her bresth a littio—be thought 
it was with a very different emotion!—as she 
murmured; 

“Heron,if you came to me to-morrow and 
told me that you were a beggar,--but, no! 
you could never beg, sir, you are too 
proud!—that you were as r as—en pape 
and 1,” and she laughed, “I should say, 
‘Make yourseif poorer by taking me, 
deart’"’ 

Hie was anawered. 

With something that was like remorse 
for tis coldness of heart, he bent and kissed 
her twice, more warmly than he had ever 
yet done, 

“(i00d-bight,dear!” he said. “I willcome 
uver to-morrow early.” 

“Ab, yea!” she breathed. “I hope you will 
find dear old Mra, Hartley better. Please 
give her my love, and tell her | will come 
over and see her, Heron.’’ 

“Thank you, Lilian,” be said, as grate- 
fully as if she had promised a favor to bim- 
self. ‘She will be pleased at that, poor old 


a ~ 

Then he got slowly on his horse and rode 
off, 
When he reached the lodge and the man 
opened the gates, and was about to touch 
the electric bell which communicated with 
the house, and thus gave the servants no. 
tice of his approach, Lord Heron stopped 
him, 

“Don’t ring, please,” he said, 
ride round to the stables, 
how Mrs. Hartley is?” 

‘‘Kather better, my lord,’’ said the gate- 
keeper. 

‘Tl am glad to hear that,’’ said Lord He- 
ron, and wishing the man good-night he 
rode on slowly. 

When he got to the stable-yard he found 
no groom there—they had not expected his 
return #0 soon—and leading the horse into 
the stall, be haitered it up and passed 
out. 

It wasa lovely night, the moon shining 
placidly tnrough the rifts In the summer 
clouds; and now that be knew Mrs, Hart- 
ley was betterthere was nothing to take 
him indoors, so be lit a cigar, and turning 
through the great stone gateway that 
beaded the atable-court, he went into the 
garden. 

Though he had juat left Lady Lilian, and 
though he endeavored to think of her 
and heronly, tris was bhauating him to- 
night. 

ie pictured her walking by his side in 
the sweet-soented alleys between the limes; 
he pictured her on the terrace; in the draw- 
ing-room, 

And it was not she but another who 
= thus walk by his side for the rest of 
his life! 


With a sigh he turned towards the walled 

arden, scarcely knowing or caring which 
direction be took, and laid his hand upon 
the door which led into it, when he saw, or 
fancied be saw, a tall figure coming along 
towards him under the shadow of the 
wall, 

At firat he thought be must be mistaken, 
but the moon shone out clearly at the mo- 
ment, and he saw quite plainly thatit was 
really a man. 

Lord Heron was standing in the deep 
shadow cast by the wall and a fig tree that 
grew against it, and with something too 
taint to be called curiosity, he drew still 
further back and waited. 

The man came along very much like a 
cat, keeping as close to it as possible, and 
stooping a little, 

His head was lowered, and Lord Heron 
could not see his face for awhile; but pres- 
ently he raised it, and Lord Heron saw 
that it was Ricardo. 

He was 80 astonished for the moment as 
to be incapable of movement, and Ricardo 
reaching the door, was so close to him that 
he might have touched him, 

When he bad recovered from bis mo- 
mentary surprise, Heron was going to seize 
him by the collar, but suddenly t occur- 
red to bim that he might be able to ascer- 
rain the signor’s motive in paying an even- 
ing visit to the Revels, and Heron pressed 
w close as he could to the tree and watched 
the intruder. 

The signor opened the door slowly and 
cautiously, and looked round the garden; 
then he turned and scrutinized the scene 
behind him, and thinking everything all 
clear he stole in, and Lord Heron heard the 
door close after him. 

Lord Heron thought over the situation. 
It was curtous, 

The signor could bave but one object in 
paying a visit to the Kevels in this mys 
terions fashion; robbery of some kind or 
other, 

lt was probably the plate in the butiler’s 
pote the signor had set his mind upoa 
and Lord Heron smiled grimly as he 
thought of the disappointment which await- 
ed the scoundrel, 

He had a key to the door tn his pocket, 

and be was about to lock itand go round, 
and entering the garden from the house, 
catch the fellow in the trap; but it ooourred 
to him that the signor could by a well-di- 
rected kick force the door, and might so 
es 2ape. 
Besides, the noise might disturb Mra, 
Hartley, whose room was not far off: and 
Lord Heron would rather have helped to 
pack tne plate for the signor than that tbe 
old lady should be disturbed. 

He pondered a moment or two, then 
thinking that be should like to see bow far 
the signor bad proceeded, he got hold of a 

ugh of the fig tree, and climbing by its 
he got to the top of the wa 


“{ shall 
Have you heard 


ieivy 
and looked over 
tie wae much surprised to see the signor 





{ . 
| Lord Heron’s heart stood stiil. 


was stil in the garden. He was crouching 
in the shedow of one of the buttresses of the 
old wall, and watebing the tiresome moon, 
which at this moment was turning night in- 
» day. 

. pe Heron looked down at him witha 
grim smile, The incident did not annoy 
nin, indeed, he rather enjoyed it. 

Alter a iiile whileacioud came up, and 
seini-darkness followed the light. @ lost 
night of the signor, and was convineed that 
he would seiz3 the opportunity of entering 
the house, 

Butto bis surprise be found, when the 
noon cleared, that the man was atill in the 
garden, and his amazement was increased 
as he saw the signor kneeling at the foot of 

6 dial, 
wo Heron could not form the slightest 
idea of the men’s purpose, and was getting 
quite interested. 

The signor, looking round now and then, 
with the cunning glance ofa red Indian, 
raised the stones one by one with evident 
care, and Lord Heron saw him take up 
what looked like a folded parchment, from 
the cavity he had made. 

Tnen he put the stones back in their 
places, covered the crevices with bits of 
moss and lichen, and having hid the parcn- 
mnent in his preast pocket, got up, dusted 
the knees of bis trousers, and proceeded to 
steal aloug the wall towards the door, 

Lord Heron, filled with amez9ment, de- 
scended from his perch, and standing in his 
old ambush, waited for the siguor, intend- 
ing to pounce upon htm as he came through 
the door. 

But when the man appeared, like a 
biack slug inthe moonlight, Lord Heron 
held his nand. 

What was the document whose hidden 
existence the signor bad brought to light 
that night, and what was he going todo 
with it? P 

The answer to the first question came in 
a fiash! It was Godfrey Knighton’s will 
for which so elaborate asearch had been 
made! 

The conviction sent the blood to his face, 
and be clenched his hands with rage at 
the stupidity whioh had prevented them 
from suspecting the scoundrel of having 
stolen it! 

But the second question? Why should he 
come for the w.ll now, and what was he 
going to do with it? 

If he seized the man here and now, he 
would recover the will, but he would not 
learn the details orthe conclusion of the 
signor’s scheme, which had deprived Iris 
of her fortune, and placod itin his—Lord 
Heron’s—banda, 

He determined to follow Ricardo, Pal- 
ling uptheoollar of his coat to hide his 
white shirt front, he stole along the wall 
after the sneaking black figure. 

The signor left the garden at the nearest 
point, and climbing the park fence, made 
for the narrow path leading to the vil- 
lage. 

Lord Heron ran quickly along the fence, 
and bent double, keeping him within sight 
and hearing until the path led to the gate 
into the road; then he cliinbed thé fonce al- 
80, and had the satsfaction of seeing the sig- 
nor still in sight. . 

He made for the village, but as if, even 


here, be did not feel safe, he still clung to 


the shadow of the treesand walls, and Lord 
Heron followed his example. 

When Ricardo came opposite the inn he 

stopped, and looked atit with a thiraty 
az», but he evidently hesitated, and, after 
ooking at his watch, moved on againg,. 

“The railway station,’’ thought Lord He- 
ron. ‘*] shall have to go totown in dress 
clothes; confound him!’ 

But to bis surpsise Ricardo turned off at 
the station road, and went towards the 
left. 

“Going t walk to the next station,” 
thought Lord Heron, ‘Yes, he’s to» 
clever to leave more traces than he is 
obliged.”’ ° 

It seemed evident to him that the scoun- 
drel was going to take the will to Iris, and 
endeavor to levy biack mail upon ber, and 
hie heart beat with asudden joy at the 
thougut that he himself would be there 
- protect her, and thwart the wily Ital- 
an. 

But the signor left the London road and, 
instead, took the narrow path which led to 
the outskirts of the village, and all conject- 
ures Lord Heron had made fell to pieces as 
Ricardo stole quickly into the little planta- 
tion, and, as !f be had reached his destina- 
tion, dropped at the foot of a tree, and,after 
consulting his watch, lit a cigarette, and 
with half-closed eyes,and somile as of anti- 
cipatory bligs, leant back and gave himself 
up to pleasant reflection, 


Lord Heron lay down also, but kept him- 
self weil behind Ricardo, and in such a 
position that the man could make no move- 
ment without Heron's sesing him. 

That he was waiting for someone or 
someting was palpable, and Lord Heron’s 
heart Jumped as he heard the rustie of a 
woman's dress against the bracken and un- 
dergrowth. 

There was a woman in the business then, 
a# usual; but whom could she be? 

it was not very light among the trees,and 
when a tall, graceful figure emerged into 
the little cleared space, and the signor 
jumped up to greet it, Lord Heron did not 
recoguise it as Lady Lilian. 

“AS punctual as charming, your lady- 
ship,” said the signor, with his beautiful 
mixture of insolence and subservience, 
“And I, too, you see, am as punctual.” 

Lord Heron crepta little nearer, 


listened with a duil sense of 
evil. 


and 
coming 


4u a Said tbe 


me ti nal Have have vO nronaht 
® 4 ue JFUURaDL 


woman nave no 


The voice 








wes the voice of Lady Lilian! 
It seemed so imp «sible, so tncredibie, 
that, in hie anxiety to ascertain he drew 


‘*What is that?” she exclaimed, 


The signor looked quickly round, 
Lord Heron had only time ee tenen Ly 


"ENothing, my lady; we are alone, be. 
lieve me. ut as you say, time is precio ua. 
Yes, I have brought will, amd you 

“I have kept my word,” abe said, “Ti, 
paper is signed. Give me the will, 
Fe ccner eves 1 Hedin bis coat 
r drew k 
and held it in bis hand as he regarded . 
witb an evil smile. 

‘The little note?” he said insinuat- 
ingly. 

Lady Lilian flushed, and she heid out 
the note, but kept a very tight grasp of 
it. 

“Oh, fear nothing, = lady!” he said, 
drawing himself up h an alr, “You 
bave to do with a man of bonor, a man of 
ancient race——”’ 

Lady Lilian interrupted him with a very 
haughty gesture. 

“] have no time to listen to your speecnes 
sir,” she said impatiently. ‘Let me have 
this thing and go, please,” 

The signor handed the will to her witha 
low bow, 

She tore the cover off and opened the 
will. 

‘*You would like to know its contenta?”’ 
he said, with aemile, ‘lt is a pardonabie, 
a commendable curiosity. The light is 
very bad. Wouldit be safe, do—dao you 
think?” 

He took a taper from his pocket, and 
struck a mutch. % 

“Shall I light i?’ 

She intimated an assent with her hand, 
and he lit the taper. 

“Permit me to explain,’’ he said. ‘Legal 
terms are confusing to ladies, Observe,” 
and he pointed to the pal clause with 
his long, lean finger, ‘‘all, everything,land, 
houses, money, are left to Miss Iris Knigh- 
toa——’? 

Lady Lilian shut her lips tightly. 

‘The lady my lord would bave liked to 
marry,’ he » with an evil smile, “the 
daughter of my old friend! Poor girl!” and 
he laughed. 

It needed all Heron’s self-restraint to 
keep him from springing out apon the vil- 
lian at that moment, 

Lady Lilian’s gloved hands closed on the 
will tightly. 

“And—end Lord Coverdale does not 
know of the existence of ali this?” she 
said, her low voice sounding barsh and 


strained, 

“Certes, no!’’ ded the signor. “His 
lordship is one of those erous and high- 
minded individuals who are always s0 
ready to relinquish anythi they think 
belongs to another, our ip is— 
thank Heaven!—of another sort!” he added 
mockingly. 

Lady Lilian stood the vel Ry 
he had said, the legal phraseology bewild- 
ered her, but she saw that his statement 
res ng its purport was true. 

his Iris K ton whom she hated 
would take all leave her the bare title 
of Countess of Coverdale. as 

The signor stood holding the taper, re- 
—s her with his mocking smile. 

‘Perhaps your ladyship would permit 
= offer you a word of advice,’’ he whis- 
pered, 

Lady Lilian looked =P 

“That,”’ he said, pojnting to the will, ‘is 
an awkward little docament. if it were 
to get lost—and found—’’ he stopped 
and held the taper towards it very signifi- 
cantly. 

“ff would be better, yes,”’ she said be- 
tween her teeth, but her face blanched and 
she sbrank a littie, 

“‘A thousand times safer, safe bind safe 
find, safe burn safe lose! But firet—may | 
beg your ladysnipto give me the little 
note?” and he grinned and showed bis 


Lady Lilian took the promissory note 
him at arm’s length. 
. He took it and gallantly pressed it to his 
“ied 
y Lilian took it in her hand and rais- 
ed the will above it, and the signor examin- 
As they stood thus, their heads close to- 
gether and the flame of the taper nearly 
stretcbed down from the seized the 
note and the will, and starting back (hey 
—— Lilian uttered a low 
shrank back against the trunk 
Ricardo, who had been as paralyzod 
she fora momen out an oath, 
the hand that beld the note, but Lord 
ron closed his fist over itand strack him 
He , and would have falien but 
for the limb of a tree, and there he crouch- 
For a moment there was silence. Th 
moon sailed out from behind a cloud and 
on Lady Lilian’s white face and pallid lips, 
upoa the evil countenance of the Italian, 
dale, 
He broke the silence. At arm’s lengt)— 
ded the note to ner. ae 
“Permit me to restore you your Po ne 


from the bosom of her dreas and held it to 

ps. 

“Now, my lady,” he eaid holding the 
ed her signature to the note. 
touched the will, a hand, which seemed 
looked up and saw Lord Heron. aia 

‘ae tree, 
where she leant as if 
t, screamed 

and seemed about to throw himself — 
between the eyes. 
ed, Lis eyes glaring at Lord Ooverdale. 
poured a stream of light upon the trio—UP- 
and upon the stern one of Heron Covel 
as she had offered it to Ricardo—be extend 
Lady Lilian,” heeaid. That wae 4 
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the tone in which the few words were 
spoken conveyed a volume, 

Its scorn, sorrow, and fierce indignation 
seemed to blast her. 

With asadden effort she drew herself 
trom tbe supporting branch,and, taking the 
note, tore it into te. 

‘““You—you spy!’ abe biased. 

He looked at with a very cool, stern 


regard. 

“I will conduct you to your gate,’’ he 
asid, ° 

She a up her hand. 

‘Nol I never wish to see you in, 
Foo!! another moment and you would have 
been safe, All is lost now!’ 

“Not all,” he said, grimly. “] have been 
in time to save you from crime, and to pre- 
serve my bonor!” 

‘Your honor!” she sneered, 

Then she laughed a very bitter, mooxing 


laugh. 

“It is well, baps,’”’ she said, “for if 
this is true, my Coverdale will have 
little else to live upon,—unless—”’ and her 
_ worked, “he marries this nameless 
girl. 

“Ob, nusb!’’ he said, his brow darken- 
ing. ‘You are not worthy to speak of her 

” 

She was going, but she stopped, and 
with hands clencned at her side,contronted 
him, 

*] am not worthy!—I am not worthy!’ 
ehe hissed. “At least, there is no shame on 
my birth,my lord! You thought me worthy 
to be your wife——” 

Sne stopped, and her eyes grew fixed on 
soinething behind binw 

As if warned by the expression in them, 
Heron Coverdale turned, and Ricardo’s 
knife, instead of entering bis back, struck 
against the front of bis shoulder, 

With a suppressed how! of disappoint- 
ment, Ricardo stepped back and raised the 
knife gain. 

Heron flung himeelf upon him, and in an 
instant the two were locked in a death 
struggle. 

Lady I,jlian’s face burnt redly in the 
bright moonlight, and her eyes fairly 
gieamed, 

“Siab him!—kill him!’ she hissed, beside 
herself with rage and jealousy, “I will 
give you ail I promised!—more—wore! 
Kiil bio!” 

i.ik@a sneke the signor writhed and 
struggled to free bis band; but Heron heid 
it at the wrist ina grip of steel, and giving 
itaturn, the knife fell with adull thad on 
(he mossy sward, 

Tue next inetant Ricardo was lying be- 
side it, and Heron Coverdale’s foot was on 
his chest, 

Lady Lilian uttered a cry—it was more 
\ik@ a 80D—of baulked vengeance,and then, 
drawing ber cloak round her, glided from 
the spo’, and passed from Lord Coverdale’s 
path for ever! 

Lord Heron touk bis foot off the beast,and 
soning himeei!on the trunk of a tree, lita 
olgar. 

Joy—almost a delirious joy!--thrilled 
through bim. In his pocket was the will 
ate would restore tue Revels to 

ris, 

He was free from the woman whose true 
colors had revealed themsei ves in the hide- 
ous light of the last few moments! 

His 6motion was so great that his hands 
trembled so that he could scarcely hold 
the cigar; bis brain whirled; the prostrate 
= of Iria’s enemy danced before his 

Had he kilied him? He boped not, for 
there was something yet to be ‘done, 

He was thinking of examining him, when 
the signor opened his eyes, and seeing the 
stalwart figure seated above him, immedi- 
ately closed them again. 
sae Heron touched him lightly with bis 
Jot, 

“Get up,’’ he said, 

The siguor hesitated a moment, then rose 
to a half sitting posture. 

“et up,” repeated Lord Heron, and he 
rose and stood on his feet. 

“My lord—” he began, fawningiy, but 
Lord Heron cut nim short. 

“Silence!” he said sternly, ‘utter a 
word excepting an answer to a question, 
_ i will flay you within an inon of your 

The signor stretobed out bis bands and 
Shrugged his sbouldors. 

‘Pick up that taper,’’ Lord Heron stern- 
ly said, 

The sigoor obeyed. 

* Lightit” 

With some little difficulty caused by his 
anrkiog bende be lit it. 

r eron fi 
ba taan ung him the blank half page 
PR cen write, ‘1, Ricardo, stole the will of 
rodirey Knighton, Esquire, and bid it in 
the stoné-work under the sundisi in the 
walled garden, and | nave given itintothe 
possession of Lord Coverdaie,’"’ 

The signor hesitated, butas Lord Heron 
‘nade a movement asifto fing his cigar 
away. he took the mylographic pen Heron 
bad flangto him, and Kneeling on one 
knee used the other for a desk, and wrote 
88 dictated, 

‘Sign itl” said Lord Heron. 

Ricardo did #0, 

“Now place it within a yard of me, Come 
GO nearer,’’ 

Ricardo,allowing a good two yards, placed 
the paper on the ground. 

‘ Now listen,” said Lord Heron. “You 
Will go to London, to the office of Mr. Bar- 
rington, and report yourself, giving him 
your address, ou wili wait at that ad- 
dress until he gives you permission to 
‘eave England, Gaving done so, you 
w ,, earn to England—et your peril. 
Ricardo opened his lips, but something 

Q the stern face caused him to shut them 





egain, and with a look if | 
which, if it had pos 


the power tosiay, would have left 
Heron Coverdale dead on the tree trunk,he 
slunk away. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


NTALUS, who, though up to his chin 
in water, could not succeed in obtain- 
ing a drink, Sisyphus, who spent end- 
less cycles of years in rolling up hill a 
a» rd arta J tumbled down again, 
were © same piight as r C 
Mont te. pig poo larence 

He saw Iris, the woman he loved, every 
day; for if be did not call at Markham 
Street, he managed to be at the theatre in 
the evening, and he watched over and 
oe her with all possible vigilance, but 

© was no nearer winning her, 

He dared not even make love to ber, for 
at the first sign of it she grew sad and mei- 
ancholy at once, and by a word gave him 
to understand that she could permit of 
— one love,and that was the love for her 
profession. 

For it had come to this at last, that ber 
work was all in all to Iris, 

Since the night of the disturbance at the 
theatre, her popularity had become almost 
phenomenal, inasmuch as it was popularity 
accompanied by respect. 

He would be a bold man who would 
venture to speak lightly of Miss Mabel 
Howard, or breathe her dame witu disre- 
s 

Men would have been found to defend 
her in every class and in every company, 
and she might have gone to and from the 
theatre alone, and been sufficiently protect- 
ed by the great public respect and regard 
which surrounded ber, as divinity ia sup- 
— according to Shakspeare, to hedge a 

Dge 

They were pleasant days, would have 
been heppy ones but forthe sorrow that 
Was always with her, the shadow under 
which she walked oontinualiy. 

And yet she made no moan,and re- 
feaee from constantly waving the wil- 
ow. 

People who saw her walking in the park, 
with Paul on one side and Lord Clarence 
On the other, thought her the happiest of 
women, and Heaven knows Low keenly 
and bitterly the jess fortunate of her own 
sex envied ber. 

Famous beautiful, ricb, with an ear! for 
atriend, and all the world to sing ber 
praises! 

Yes, Miss Mabel Howard, of the Lyric, 
was to be envied if any girl wanted that 
baleful privilege, 

And every night as she lay before sleep, 
—the laggard came grudgingly, — she 
thought of the past,--of the man she loved 
and had Jost, and her mother’s and her 
own shame! 

Meanwhile the summer was geting 
on. 

“Almost time to shotup!” said Mr. Sta- 
pleson one day aftera Matinee. ‘Though, 
mind, I could runtbe Princess right up 
to the winter! Bat I think of my com. 
pany, ldo! I'm not selfisb,and I know 
what a run in the country does for us all. 
Miss Howard, you would not not be any 
the worse fora few weeks in the pro- 
vinces,”’ 

“No,’’ said Iris, with astnile, 

“{,ondon wiil go into mourning the day 
you ieave,’’ 1.6 said, nodding approvingly. 
“But we can’t helpthat, [ think we'll go 
into the provinces,and when wecome back 
--humpul—pernaps we'll try this new 
opera of our friend Paul's,” 

“Oh! Mr. Stapleson,’’ he exclaimed ,cling- 
ing to Irie's aro, and flashing. 

“Ob! yes, it’s ‘Ob! Mr. Stapleson,’ in- 
deed,” retorted that gentieman, with good- 
natured sarcasm, ‘That’s ine all over. 
Here I’ve got a good thing and yet I put it 
out of the ville jast to please you, young 
man,” 

‘and me,’’ said Lris, gently. 

He langhed. . 

“Ab! you are oné too many for me, Miss 
Howard! Yes, I expect it’s to please you 
as much asanybody, We will announce 
the Jast nights, and ina fortnight we’ll be 
off. It will do’em good te miss you fora 
while,” 

‘Fancy the country!” sald Paul when 
they got outside, “Ou! Lord Montacute, 
Jost imagine it! Mr, S.apleson is going into 
sy? ow nces. 

‘On,’ said Lord Clarence, looking bard 
atthe pavement; then be gianced at Iris 
shyly. “Yea, think I wanta change. | 
wouder which way Mr. Stapleson is going. 
It would be rather good tun to go with you 
and see how the provinces take to the 
'Princess,’”’ 

Iris stopped and laid her band on hisarm, 
though they were in the Strand. 

“You must notdo that,” she said,in a low 
voice, 

“Why not?” be asked, coloring. 

She turned off towards the fk: nbankment 
in silence, bat when they bad reached the 
water's edge, she stood and jeant over the 
terrace, and Figuing, said again: 

“You most not do tnat.’’ 

“W by not?’ he repeated. ‘Arm I not to 
have acbange? What bari do | do your’ 
and, although there was no bitterness in 
nis voice, there was the ring of an scule 

n. 

“Great, great harm—not to me, but to 
yourse!t,’’ spe said, slowly but firmly. 
‘Lord Clarence, thie—-this must end here! 
I cannot bear tt any ionger. Every worn- 
ing Il wake the reproach of your wasted 
life wakes with me! it cannot, cannot go 
on! D y it nkia not know what tne 


world say#— 


The world knows that you are above its 
seanda!!’ be sac ly 

“i? Yes,” he assented ‘itis not 
its ecandal 1 wa* nking! it wes of your 





wasted life! Oh, Ciarence!l” she went on 
hurriediy, beseechingly, ‘let it end here! 
Go beck to the to which you belong, 
to which your duty calla you! You have 
lavished too much on me already,on me 
who am unworthy——”"’ 

“That will do!’ he eald almost angrily. 
‘*You say it must end here! You can end 
it with a word, Iris, give me the — 
to swaste my life,’ as you call it, for 


“No!l’’ she sald, the tears gathering in her 
eyes. “I cannot do that. re are reasons 


au”? 

“T know those would adduce,” he 
said bitterly, ‘and they are as none to ine, 
There is one that would send me from you 
—like an arrow froma bow. Tell me, Iris 
—be honest with me!’’ and the — 
grew pale—'‘is there someone 6 “ 

‘*No, no,’”’ she said. 

As sne a = the moment indeed, a 
hansum which been driving down the 
Embankment suddenly pulled up oppo- 
nite, and a gentleman leapt out and stwood in 
front of them. 

It was Heron Coverdale, 

Iris uttered a faint ory and turned white, 
and Olarenoe, looking round Ww see the 
caure, stood ke a stone fora moment,then 
his face grew hot, and as he raised his bat 
he said in a low voice: 

“You should have said, ‘Yes, there is 
another!’’’ and asif unable to remain strode 
oft, 

Iris stood with her band resting on the 
stone wall,and Heron regarded bherfor a 
moment in silenoe, 

“Thank Heaven!’’ he said at last, ‘‘Irie— 
Mias Knighton, I have been to the theaire 
to seek you. They would not give me your 
address, I missed you somehow, It 
is by the merest chance I have found 

oa,’”’ 

“They—they—never give my address,” 
she said, scarcely ar what she said, 
all her being throbbing at the sound of his 
voice, and her heart going out towards bis 
presence, 

“JI bave important news for you,” 
he said, trying to speak caliniy, even 
coldly, 

‘‘News for me!’’ she reaponded, without 
raising her eyes to his face, 

“Yes.” he said; ‘inost important and 
serions,’’ 

“Ah, itia more troupie,” she quickly 
murmured, 

“No,” he sald quickly. ‘Thank Heaven 
that i cansay so! Will you come w Mr. 
Barrington’s with me?’’ 

lris peckoned to Paul, who came quickly 


u . 

Nernie is the dearest friend I have in the 
world,” she said. 

Paul stared with his large blue eyes,then 
extended bis band. 

Heron Coverdale took it, and held it with 
a warm pressure, 

“Bring bim with you,”’ he said. ‘I hope 
that I am a friend of Miss Howard’ too,”’ 
he said to Paul, “I bave important baal- 
ness with her! Will you spare her to ine 
for a little while?’’ 

The frank, sad voice reassured bi'n. 

“Go with him, Manel! I will go borme! 
You shall teli me all about it when you 
come back,” he said, with instinctive 
delicacy. 

(10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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FEMALE ORDERS. 


(T\WAT ladies were among the earliest 
| Knights of the Garter is made evi- 

dent, not only by tne archives of the 
order, but by the record of sculptured 
stone. 

it is now perfectly certain that thia fam- 
ous order of knightnood was, as the legeud 
of the Countess of Salispury impltes, in- 
stituted in honor of the fair sex,and that 
ladies participated in ite rights and 
honors. 

‘Tne Qaeen Consort, the wives and wid- 
ows of toe knights, received permission,by 
Royal sanction, to wear the habit of the 
urder of the Garter on the feast days of 
St. George; and robes were annually given 
out to them from the Koyal wardrobe, of 
the same material and color as the surooats 
of the knights, and embroidered, like 
them, with numerous sina)! garters encirc- 
led with the motto, 

Each lady of the order wore on her left 
arm a garter similer to that of a knight, 
was considered a weinber, and was styled 
Lady of the Society of St. George. 

The Austrian Order of the Starry Cross 
owes its origin ty Eleanor Gonziga, widow 
of the Emperor Ferdinand LI, ‘The origin 
of the order was a mnirecie, 

Tne House of Hapsburg bas |oug asserted 
that it has in ite possession 4 #nall piece of 
the true crosa, and the Emperors Maximil- 
jian and Frederick 1f1. wore that reiic 
about their persons, inclosed in # cross of 

id. 

After the desth of the latter, Leopold 
11., bis successor, presented it to the wid- 
owed Empress, daughter of Duke Charles 
11. of Mantua,to comtort ber in ber widow- 
hood, 

Sie kept it very carefully locked in a 
sumiall box adorned witu crystai and ename), 
and covered with silk. 

't happened that in the night of Feb, 2, 





1665, fle suddenly broke out in the 
Jusperial camie at Vienna, just below 
the apartments of the Empress Eieanor. | 





The fire soon reached them. and the bm- | 
press only escaped with dimcalty. | 
On tue foliowing day search was mace | 
for the relic, and 1} was discovered among 
i the raine, f inate! uutoucbed | Lne 
oon flagrationo, « Se xoeption ol ne 
metai, which was partiy meited 
The Dress was’ 1 at i 
cident tuat she orderea & solemn proce 


sion, and resolved to found a femaie order 
—not only,as the statutes say, to commemo- 
rate the miraculous event, but also to tn- 
duce the members to devote themeecives 
thoroughly to the worship of the Holy 
Oross, and their lives in the 
exerciae of reilgion and works of charity. 
Pope Clement |X, confirmed the new order 
by a bull, the Kmperor Leopold confirmed 
the statutes, and the order received its name 
after the constellation in the southern hem- 
lephere, 

it ie not difficult to believe that a femin- 
ine decoration has undergone several 
changes of fasnion since 16454, 

It now takes the form of an oval medal, 
with broad blue enamelled edging encom- 
Passing the Austrian eagle, with goiden 
claws, upon whiob reats a green enamelled 
golden cross, mounted in brown wood, 

Upon it is, im ulack letters upon a white 
ground, the motto of the order, “Salus et 
gioria.”’ 

Itis worn on the left side, suspended by 
a bow of biack silk ribbon, 

The next founded of female orders baa a 
very different origin. It was established in 
1714 by the Czar Peter, in honor of Martha 
Rabe, a Livonian woman, the wile of a 
Swedish dragoon, who, aftwera variety of 
unedifying adventures, induced the Czar 
to make her Empress of Rassia, under the 
name of Oatherine I. 


Originally men were received into this 
order, but ata later period the decoration 
was strictly confined to ladies, 

The order is divided into two classes, the 
number of the Grand Crosses being limited 
to the Princesses of the Iinperial family 
and twelve noble ladies of the bighest Kus- 
sian aristocracy. 

This order bas within a few years been 
conferred on three English princesses — 
th Princess Helena, the Princess Loulse 
(Marohioness of Lorne), and the Princess 
Beatrice. 

The Grand Croas,adorned with diamonds, 
is worn across the right shoulder towards 
the leftside, by a broad poppy red ribbon 
with silver stripes, 

This ribbou was formerly blue. On the 
ribbon Is embroidered the equivalent in 
Russian for “For Love and Father- 
land,” 

‘The reverse is very curious, showing an 
eyrie at the top of an old tower, at the foot 
of which two eagles, with serpents in their 
beaks, are seen in the act of oarry'ng them 
up as food tor their young. 

The costuine consists of silver stuff with 
gold embroidery, and of hat and bow of 
green velvet 

Russia bas another decoration for ladies 
—tne Maria Medal, founded in 125 in 
memory of Maria Feodorowna, by her son 
the Emperor Nicholas, 

Itisa deooration ‘reserved solely for 
ladies of unblemished character, for talth- 
ful service,” and is generally conferred on 
the directresses of institutions founded by 
the Empress Maria, 

The Maria Medal has one peculiarity: 
“the possessora cannot under any circum- 
stances be deprived of it.’ Tne ribbon ts 
of the same crimson and black stripe asthat 
of tue Order of St. Viadimir, 

Bavaria boasts four female orders, ‘l'o 
become a wember of the Order of St. Eliza- 
beth a lady mast bea Roman Cathulic, and 
be able to show ber sixteen quar'éerings— 
the proof of noble descent running through 
sixwen generations of her own or her hue 
band’s ancestors, 

The badge, a white enamelled cross, with 
a figure of St. Elizabeth, is worn on the 
left breast by a blue ribbon with red bor- 
dera, This prnament entalls responslbill- 
tiem, 

No one entitied to it can appear in public 
without It, except by fine of one ducat, 
‘Two Bavarian orders are in hopor of St, 
Ann—oneat Munich, and the other at 
Wurz>urg; both partake of a conventioual 
character, and both demand orthodoxy and 
the «)xleen quarterings aa qualifications. 
Tue Order of Theresa was founded for uu- 
married noblewomen, and includes a pen- 
#ion, Which ceases with marriage. 

If, however, the noble damvels marry 
sultabiy, according to their rank, they are 
allowed to weer the insignia for the foiure 
aa DonOrery ladies, Tne badge in a croen, 
woru by a bow ofa white watered ribbon, 
with two sky-biue stripes, famiened tw the 
left Dreast. 

The costume isa dreas of bright biue 
silk, Bavaria’e neighbor, Wurtemburg, 
buasta oniy one female order, Spain has 
the order of Maria Louisa, whioh is epidene, 
The ({u6¢6n nominates the lady tnembers, 
who are bound to visit, on0e « month, one 
ol tbe bospitais for females, or some other 
similar impatitution, and also Ww order 
meses Wt be read in their presence 
onoe @ year fur the souls of departed mem- 
bers, 

Se 8 - 

How ToorHvicks AKKE Mavs,—A Weat- 
ern paper gives some interesting inforina- 
tion about the manufacture of toothpicks in 
a Michigan factory, The wood of the canoe 
birch is used exclasively. The | are 
sawed into pieces 48 Inches long, Which are 
thoroughly steamed and then cat into 
veueer. 

The veneer ia cut into long ribbons three 
inches in width, and these riboons, eight or 
ten of them at 4 time, are run thorougy the 
wothpick machinery, coming Out at the 
otber end, the perfect pieces falling into 
ope basket, the broken pieces and the re- 


fuseé falling into sanotuer, 
The picks are packed into boxes, 1500 in 
a box, by girls, mostly comely-looking 
young squaws, aod are then packed into 
ase~ and sally into Dig ULOEGm, Treacy 
” pinen > & parts f the wor 
a a hail mil Am ks 
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MUSING, 


BsY/s.2. 8 
When o'er the soul the twilight of sweet musing, 
Comes stealing, and the day of Thought le done, 
And Action liee—the fery circull re 
Ite reetlees beat In restful languor losing, 
There Sumting pase, the culwar)! senee alusing, 
Fair dreame of hopes fuiflied aod joy began, 
Kefracted giories of some hidden sun, 
That iure the spirit onward lo ltt choosing. 
Then comes again the sound of happy laughter, 
Then comes again the sight of glistening lears, 
To mock the dusty laborof the years, 
Which strive to bar the ast from the Hereafter, 
Bo lights and shadows, ever mingling, roll 
In tender tewlliight musings o'er the soul, 


WITHIN AN ACE. 


BY F. V. HENKY, 


OHAPTEKH II, 


THEN she came to herse!f again it was 
\\ alinost quite dark, and it waa «still 
Through the stiliness she 
behind 


raluing. 
heard distinotly 
her 

They came nearer, nearer, thou suddenly 
atopped, 

Niraining her eyes upward, in the diin, 
fast-fading light, Joan saw that the new- 
comer wasan old wotnan,tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, and with arugged though kind-look. 
Ing face and keen tiack eyon, , 

“Oh my, oh wy!” exclalmed this person- 
age, bending down tw look into Joan's 
white little face, “What's tila, at all, at 
all? Whai alle ye, ecushia? In it fil ye 
are? Orisit the ful? Och, an’ ye can’t 
wir | wee, Faith, thin, ye'il bave w let ime 
carry yes.” 

And without more ado, she lifted Lady 
Carisbrooke'’s aiight figure in ber armaand 
bore her away in (he direction of a minal 
tuinble-down cottage at the corner of the 
next field,which Joan remembered to have 
pesrod as rhe came along. 

But ohl the agony of that short transit! 
livery slop of ber bosrer’s was like a 
koife-thrust to poor Joan, for her injured 
fool was bangltug down, and tie pain wean 
egoructating. 

‘Oh, put me down,’ #he 
white iips, ‘Please put nue c 

OW bist! whist! pow,’ was theonly reply, 
asthe old Trishwouini & pe ainie more 
rapid, and Joan's torture more nnbearatle, 
“You lie asttil, and Nan Conoor "li let ome 
hurt come to yer, For sure ns the protty 
iittie cratur ye are, aw far aa] can #66 in 
thie divil's Light,” 

At last they reached the oottage, 
was miuch more attractive juside 
ouk 

The floor wasci@anly scrubbed; so were 
the deal chaira and table, and ayay scariet 
geranium stood In @ large pot on the win- 
dow-sill, 

“Thore ye are!” sald the mistress of this 
domain, as #&he laid ber burden down on a 
amail truckle bed in the corner, “Kape 
yermind alsy, now; I'll doctor yer fut. 
But ye’ll have to stop here to-night, av 
ooorse,’ 

“On no,” erled Joan, “1 usust g> bom, 

I} must go home,” 

‘And wiero's bomot 
quiry. 

“In town—tu London, 

“Paith, thin, and the leat 
over an houran’ half aines; so ye'll jus 
have to contint yersei!,’’ said Nau drily, as 
she lit the candie aud the neativ-lsid littie 
fire a iost simullaneously, ‘Now don’t 
be afthercryin’ likea baby,’ ais continued, 
kneeling down beside her guost, ‘yive ine 
the fut Alay now,”’ 

And ip an unconcerned bul not untender 
way, she took ff the ilttie soe and stock. 
ing, batbed tbe poor swollen ankie—which 
wae not broken, bul only bad.y sprained — 
apd wrapped it up @kiifuily in lonug strips 
of jinen, 

‘“) nus, send a telegram to ny dear hua- 
band! exc. aimed the patient cisiractedly, 
when poor Nan 4s #elf-liuiposed task was 
over, 

‘Then she remembered that it was too late 
to send a telegram, 

(iood gracious! she thoughtin a panic of 
fear, What would Denzil think if she re- 
Insiied away all night, with no explana- 
ion of such a dubious procecding—under 
the circumstances, 

“l inpust write a nove,” ene said feverish- 
ly, sitting up and poshing back her hair. 
“Aud will you,” looking enutreatingly at 
Nan, “wil you please take it to the nearest 
post town —now—atl Nover wind 
i@avVing ine. Nee, lwili give you a suve- 
réiyn if you do,” 

Nan nodded and promptly aecepied the 
coin, white Joan tore # page outofl the note 
book In ber purse and penoilod a few bur- 
rk d loving and repentaut iines to her bus. 
band, telling hin where she was, how 
ebe Lad got there, and subseriving her- 
eel’, Your most lovingand fattnfui wife, 
Joan."' 

ih s done, a 
Sho bad, of ¢ 
thought etruck ber, 

SiLe bed in ber pock«ta letter which bad 
oome yesterday irow id Lady Caris 
Drooke, 

took tbe 
with 


heavy footsteps 


weaped with 


ownal’ 


bee 


which 
than 


was tho curt la 


traiu’s gone 


Once, 


dimiculty 
urea, 


presented ttaeif, 
no envelope Bat a 


side 


a & 
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such as bi it in several places, ringing 
it on the table, etc.,now hid it away in 
some mysterious pert of her dress, took 
the letter, and disappeared inw the rain 
and darkness. 

Joan lay back on the bard bed, faint and 
sick and miserable, 

Her foot was meyer A painful,and her 
head was throbbing duily, She was shiver 
ing with cold, for ner clothes were quite 
wet, and the fire was decidedly in ita in- 
fancy. 

Nhe was nervous, too, at being left there 
alone inthe dark, Whatif the old woman 
did not come back at all? Joan wished she 
had not given her the sovereign until she 
had oome back, 

Whatif some tramp came? The night 
rew darker—darker. The rain was rusb- 
ng down outaide, The candle filckered 

eerily. 
sd . o e om 7 


It is quite beyond my pen to adequately 
deacribe Carisbrooke’s state of mind when 
he saw the train glide out of the station and 
realized that it was bearing away from bim 
his wife—yes, his own wife—with George 
Fitgroy as her oom panion, 

No wonder sbe bad repulsed him 
worning, be thought half stupidly. 
maw it alli now, 

So--it was all over! All over-all over! 
The words seemed to beat into Lis brain as 
he stood, stunned, paralyzed, unable t 
move or speak, 

For one moment he felt he was about to 
choke; he reeled alightly, a crimson wuiilst 
surged before his eyes, 

Then with a mighty effort he pulled biin- 
eelf cogetlLer, and became conscious that 
Fothergi!| bad caught bis arm and waa re 
garding him with genuine concern largely 
mingled with compassion, 

“Come and have abrandy and soda, old 
chap,” be said, ‘You look ike @& oorpme, 
And, by Jove! no wonder," be added sotto 
voce, 

But Carisbroke shook himeelf free. 

“jeave me alone,” he said in a strange, 
hoarse voice, *For the ilove of Heaven 
leave me a one,”” 

“Oh, look here, you know, Oarisbrooke 

" began the other persuasively. 

‘Gioto the deuce!" was the 
joinder. 

And flinging aside bis friend’s detaining 
hand, Carisbrooke turned abruptly on bis 
heel and walked with quick uneven steps 
through the booking hail and #o intu the 
atreet beyond, 

Fotbergill shrugged his shoulders, 
felt really sorry for Carisbrooke; buat his 
sorrow did not prevent hia relating the 
story (48a profound acoret, of course) at 
= Vera: Of the olnbe in the course of the 
evening, With various little odds and ends 
of tmiaginary detalla as they occurred to his 
fertile fancy, 

Ky the afternoon of the next day it was 
all over town that Lady Carisbrooke had 
eloped with George Fitzroy, 

Meauwhile Carisbrooke, with a look like 
death in his eyes, had made his way to his 
solitary bone. 

He shut himself into his 
down at the table, 

Was be going mad? be wondered. What 
was this awful degrading thing that had 
happened to him? His wife—hbis littie 
Joan—to what horrible, nameless depthe 
had she fallen! His tips whitened and 
quivered, 

A terrible look came into his eyes, a 
look born of the ferce over-mastering long- 
lng that possessed him to have his tngers 
on the throatolf this wan who had stolen 
his wife’s beart—ber dilabolically faise 
heart—and left bim dishonored and deso- 
late, 

Somehow he had never thought of such 
an ending as this, 

He had been bitterly, furiously jealous 
of bis wife’s marked preference for Fitz- 
roy’s society. 

He had been miserably conscious of her 
changed feelings towards himeeif, But this! 
this disgrace! this dishonor!—this! He laid 
his head down on bis aru, and remained 
quite suil for a long time. 

A knock came to the door, 
butler, to know if Sir 
dinner served, as 
nine, 

Carisbrooke dismissed him with 
a gesture, Dinner! 
ood sickened him, 

‘LLere are not many griefa, 1 know, poig- 
nant encugh to renderan Eogiishman in- 
different to his dinner; but there are a few. 
This was one, 

Hours passed, Night fell and gave place 
to early dawn; but Sir Denzil sat there 
still, bis head botweep his hands, his heart 
torn by ferce, anguished, delirious 
thoughts, 

He cursed his own balf-stunned inaction 
that had prevented his following them 
while there was yet time—following thein 
to shoot the feliow like the hound he was, 
before the eyes of thé woman who loved 
him, it seeined, more than “name apd 
fame’’ and honor, 

And now—what remainad? Should 
descend to the filthy depihe of the 
Vourt? 


this 
He 


fierce re 


Hie 


den and sat 


It was the 
Denzil would like 
it was already yjaat 


an im- 
The thought of 


he 
Divores 





Drag hie name—his mother’s name — 
through ail the sickening degrading deialis 
such a course would entail—tw be wloated 
over by ali grades,all classes? No, His aoui 
shrank from that. 

There was another way. 
the light of the strengthening sum 
law? i6@raised his haud to Heaven 
rea fearful oath, tuat be, and 
ave 


Lit 
ana 
aw ne niy 


oe the uOer 


And there, in | 








dow to the morning air, for he felt dizsy 
and balf eufl ° 

The freah breeze that rushed in revived 
bim somewhat; but it did not cool his burn- 
ing brain. 

Then he went beavily and wearily u 
stairs to bis dressing-room, bia usually 
quick firm step dragging and listless, like 
that of a very old nen, 

Half an hour later be came down a. 
The morning post had come, and & ittle 
pile of letters lay on the breakfast table 
beeide bis plate. 

One was addressed in pencil. He knew 
the quaint upright bandwriting, burried 
and sbaky though it was; and at the 
sight of it his face grew white to the very 
lips. 

ie rose and struck a match; then with a 
band that shook slightly, he deliberately 
held the unopened envelope in the fiame 
until it was consumed ali but one oorner, 
which he threw with the burnt match into 
the grate. 

His breath came a little quickly as he sat 
down atthe table again, and mechanically 
opened and flung aside his other letters, 
He had not eaten anything since noon 
the previous day, but he felt that the 
slightest morsel would have choked him 
just then. 

So he swallowed half a cup of coffee, then 
went across the hall to his smoking-room, 
where he opened a small drawer in a cab- 
inet, and took from thence——something 
which be regarded earnestly and critically, 
and tinally put in the breast pooket of his 
com. 

Then he went back to the dining-room. 
Heo felt curiously giddy and deadly sick, A 
cold clammy perspiration seemed breaking 
out all over him, 

lie staggered to the sideboard and pour- 
ing out balf a tumber of brandy, drank it 
oft bastily. 

Then he rang the bell, told one of the 
inmen to call a hansom, and directed 
the driver to Fitzroy’s rooms in Jermyn 
Stree. 

As luck would have it, another bansom 
drove up just as Carisbrooke bad dismis- 
sed his, and from it stepped Fitzroy him- 
se)f, 

He looked harassed and very anxious, 
but an expression of positive relief came 
over his face as he recognised that of Sir 
Denail. 

Carisbrooke!’ be exclaimed, holding 
out bis band, “I am inexpressibly glad to 
846 you,” 

Atthe sightof him the other turned per- 
fectly iivid, 

“Thank you,” he made anawer between 
his set teeth, looking at F.tsroy steadily, 
and taking no notice of his outstretched 
hand. ‘Il am fortunate. I hardly hoped to 
find you here!” 

“You wouldn’t bave found me _ here,”’ 
said Fiiaroy, ratoer surprised at his man- 
ner, ‘if I hadn’t been oblige to run up for 
an |.our to attend to some confounded bust- 
ness, I have to be off again by the 12 30 
from Paddington,’”’ 

‘S.?” returned Carisbrooke with a very 
Sirange sunile. *‘Nevertheless, perbaps you 
will spare mea few minutes, Can 1 see 
you-—alone?”’ 

“Yes, of course, Comeup, This is the 
firat tiase you've honored me with a visit, 
I hope it won’t be the last. By Jovel Car- 
Inbrooke,’’ he sdded hastily, ‘‘you are 
iouking mwfuily ili.’’ 

A curious iiight came into the other's 
eyes; buthe wade no answer, aod they 
reached Fitzroy’s rooms in silence, The 
juttor closed the door, and a dark flush 
rose to his forehead as he said hurriedly, 
for something indefinable in the other’s 
expression tuade him uneasy, ‘I hope— 
that is to say —er—in fact, Lady Carisbrooke 
—sheo was afraid———”’ 

“That 1 might insist upon her returning 
tw me?’’ interrupted Carisbrooke with a 
pale smile, “On,no. Oh no. She need 
have no fear,’ 

“Whatthe deuce do you mean, Caris 
brooke?’’ exciaimed Fitzroy, looking at the 
speaker in haughty surprise, 

Tuen a sudden possibiliiy flashed across 
his mind, and he added hastily: 

*You don’t mean to say—is it possible 
that your wifé has not—tbat she——” 

Hie stopped suddenly,for there wass me- 
thing awful in the look the other turned 
upon him, 


‘ Curse you,”’ Carisbrooke articulated in 
a choked voice, ‘““Carse you!” 

Then with a supreme effort be controlled 
himseif, walkod to the door and locked 
Ike 

Fitzroy regarded him in amazement. 

‘‘Look bere, Carisbrooke,” he said in 
rather abrupt tones, “1 wish you would 
‘ell ine what’s the matter with you. You 
100K most infernaity queer,’’ 

‘Yes, | feel rather queer,"’ was the reply 
in a perfec.ly Unemotional voice, 

With the words be drew from his pocket 
a pafr of small but deadly-iooking revol- 
vérs, and isidtbem on tne table. As he 
Old so, he fixed hiseyes on bis compani n 
~-and smiled, 

Fiz oy, seeing that smile, felt his very 
biood run cold, 

‘Good Heavens! Carisbrooke, are you 
miad?’’ he said,afier a moment’s speechless 
pause, 

N t yet,” 
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in iS Quietness as contrasted | 


“Good " exclaimed Fitzroy, 
turning le, ‘ig it possible that you ima- 
“We are losing time,”’ broke in the other, 
with glitteriug eyes and laboring breath, 
though his face and voice were bly, 
unnaturally calm. “Your lies will avail 
you nothing. Darn aaa 2 your choice 
ot these pistoia! Only one of us, 1 swear, 
shall leave this room alive. Fate has sent 
into my hands sooner than I had 
oped. But you should never have oe. 
caped me. I should bave tracked you at 
last, and shot you like the cur you areas 
I sball do now! Are you ready!’ 

“for Heaven's sake, Oariadrooke listen 
to reason,” exclaimed Fitzroy roughly, 
‘You are laboring under a fe 1 mistake. 
It is——”’ 

“You are not afraid, are you?’ Caris- 
brooke interrupted him coldly and steadi. 
ly, but with a dangerous gleam in bis eyes, 
“1 know you to be acoundrel—and I know 
youto be a liarf—are you a coward as 
well?” 

Ashespoke the last words he s.ruck 
Fiizroy suarply across the face with his 
gloves. 

The hot blood rushed to the other’s fore- 
bead 


“Ob, by Heaven, thie is too much!” he 
exclaimed turiousiy, springing at Caris- 
brooke’s throat. 

But the latter beld him back. 

“Is the provocation sufficient?” he saidin 
clear, distinct tonss, “or will you stand yet 
more pronounced insult?” 

The studied insoience of this speech 
roused all the evil in Matz -oy’s nature, 
With a fierce oatu he seized one of the 
pistols, 

“Yes, they are loaded,’ said Carisbrooke 
caliuly, as he took up the remaining one, 
‘We will put the table between us, That 
will make it pretty sure, { fancy.” 

There was something horrible, almoat 
devilish, in the deadly composare with 
which he said this, 

Fitzroy was a brave fellow, but his heart 
beat quickly as he thought of the sweet lit- 
tle woman who had promireed to be his 
wife—whose lips he had kissed «nly that 
morning. 

The two men faced each other—the one 
pale, stern, with compressed lips and fiash- 
Ing eyes; theotner ghastly, pauting for 
breath, bat etill with that cruel, mocking 
smile on his Li 

Turee scconds later both had fired, 
most simultaneously. 

Carisbrooke, as a rule, was a dead shot, 
but to-day bis band shook alightly, and bis 
bullet only grazed bis opponent’s arm, in- 
fi cting a mere flosh- wound, 

Fitz-oy'’s aim, however, 
one. 

With a sharp exclamation Carisbrooke 
fell forward across the tabie, shot through 
the left lung. 

But the next moment he had dragged 
himeeif upright, and convulsively grasped 
the back of a large chair with his left 
hand. 

Fi.zroy, his resentment fled, threw down 
his weapon and sprang forward to the 
other’s assistance, at Carisbrooke, white 
as death, and swaying unocertainly from 
side to side, waved him fiercely back- 
ward, 

‘Stand back!” he gasped wildly. 
back! You shall not escape 
oneal” 

But even as he spoke a torrent of blood 
choked bis utterance; he stagered slightly 
back wards, raised one baud quickly to his 
breast, and iet thé revoiver fall to the 
ground, 

Then, turning upon Fitzroy a look of 
mingled hatred and agony, he fell with a 
heavy crash—and Jay still. 

For the last few minutes Fitzroy nad 
been conscious of a loud continuous knock- 
ing attbedoor, He now flung it open,and 
his man rasbed in, fullowead by Herbert 
Eyre, of the—Hussars, 

“Good Heavens! Fitzroy, what’sal! this?” 
the latter exciaimed, asthe smoke cleared 
away somewhat and he caught sight of Car- 
isbrooke’s motioniess figure, his death-like 
face, and the dark stain which was slowly 
crimsoning and widening on the pale gray 
carpet. 

Fitzroy muttered some hasty half unin- 
telligible explanation, and dispatched his 
servant for a docior. 

Captain Eyre, who had been kneeling 
by the unconscious man 8 body, now rose 
slowly. 

“He ia dead,” he said ina low, shocked 
voice, 

* * * = * * 


was a truer 


“Stand 
me—by 


Oarisbrooke, however, was not dead, 
though for the next few weeks it was touch- 
and-go with him. 

His mother, old Lady Carisbrooke, who 
came up to town a8 arranged, on the day 
after her daugnhter-in-law’s unfortunate 
journey, found the household at 21, Queen 
Street in a state of demoralized confusion, 
the prevailing opinion among the servants 
seeming to be that my lady bad left Sir 
Denzil, and that Sir Denzil had shot bim- 
seif and Mr. Fitzroy too. 

Fitzroy bimeel!, pale and haggard from 
loss of blood and anxiety, and with his arm 
bandaged, arrived in a bansom at this 
jaacture, hoping tofind the younger Lady 
Carisbrooke there, and to take her to her 
stlilunconsc.ous husband, who, of couree, 
| could not be moved. 

He explained in a few words as possibie 
the true facts of the much-garbied story, 
and bore off the poor distracted old lady 
her son’s bedside, where she insisted on 1D 
stalling herself as head nurse, 

From his wild unconscious ray 
learned something of the storm of bitter 
jealousy which had essed him during 

i these weeks before bis wile’s disappear- 
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snes, hie misery ine. the dark thoughts that Petre nid —— your heart, and mine sionate ring in her voice, “how you must 


She feit intensely grieved and terribi 
anxious, besides being exceedingly shock 
tbat ber son should barbor such unworthy 
tpougbts of his poor little wife; tor between 
tbis mother and daughter-in-law there was 
a deep and lasting affection, and that there 
was sowwe torrible mistake somewhere the 
jermer never doubted for ove mo- 


nt. 

ay oe allthis time,in spite of the most 
searching and rigid inquiries, nothing had 
peen heard of Joan; for the very simple 
reason that Nan Connor was not in the way 
of bearing of inquiries of any kind, and 
indeed bad been fully employed of late in 
nursing ber visitor tb a kind of low 
fever, from which she wasonly now in- 
ning to reouver (for Nan considered her- 
seif an avle doctor, and would have scorned 
o ewploy any ober). 

Besides, not the ost astate of the detec- 
tive force would have thought of looking fcr 
Lady Carisbrooke in @ little balf-concealed 
coltaye inhabited by an eccentric old wo- 
man, who “kept herself to herself,’’ 
and rarely interchanged words with any 

6. 

“rhe only clue would have been Joan’s 
little penciled note to her husband; and the 
tate of that we koow. 

Fitzroy, whose Wourd was, as he @aid,the 
merest scratch, was really a great comfort 
to old Lady Carisbrooke at this time, and 
she conceived a sinmoere liking fur him, 
which was cousiderably augmented when 
sne found that his fiancee, Nora Duck- 
worth, was tne daugoter ofa very oid 
frend of her own, whom ashe had not seen 
lor years, 

At jast Carisbrooke was pronounved com- 
paratively out of danger, though he remain- 
edeo weak, and altogether his condition 
wee #0 Unsatisfactory tbathis doctors were 
afraid be would slip through their fingers 
after all. 

As soon a8 he was well enough to com- 
prebend where he was, he struck dismay 
wthe neartsof bis nursesand medicai at 
tendants by insisting upon returning to his 
own home without aelay. 

In Vain they roimonstrated with him; as- 
sured }im that be was notiu a fit state to 
be removed; thatit was as uiuch as his life 
was worth, stc.; he worked himeelf up in 
i»sucn an alarming state of excitement 
tbat (hey gave him his way, and be did go 
home—with the not unnatural result that 
he bad a serious relapse, and was confined 
w bis bed for a week. 

During that week something bappened. 
Joan Caine home, 

Sucu a wuite, changed, fragile-looking 
Ja. 

Od Lady Carisbrooke wept tears of 
Mingivsd joy and grief over her, kissed her 
aod wadyv wnuch of her, and listened with 
shocked and joving sympathy to her pitiful 
sory. 

But Sir _— did noteven know she was 
1a the hou 

He was still a0 alarmingly weak tirat all 
excitement had to be avoided tor him; and 
now that his feverish ravings were past, his 
wi 6’s name never paseed bis lips. 

About this time Fitzroy iuduced his 
fisnces to call at the preity housein Queen 
Sireet, where she soup became a frequent 
and welcome visitor, for she and Juan took 
to ach Other amazingly. 

She (Nora) had qaite buried her former 
jealousy, ana sLe was heartily sorry tor 
tne peor Jittle wife, whose foolish, thouga 
InDocent, thougbtiesscess bad so neariy 
been tue cause of such a terribie 
tradedy, 

And yet, at the bottouw of her heart Nora 
syinpath.zod heartily with Carisvrooke, 
and aimnost forgave nis murderous designs 
Upon ber future busband, for she knew by 
experience the madness of being ‘“wroth 
With one we iove,’’ and judged his jeal: 
ousv as a husband by exactly trebling ner 
own. 

Sueand Densil bad been exceedingly 
fond of each other in the old boy and girl 
Gdays—though never in a sentimental 
sénee—and soe, if any one, had known 
how to inanageé him in bis most iupossiple 
Inoods, 

it was one day towards the end of August, 
aod Denzil, Who was bow well enough to 
bé GOWustaire for a little in the afternoons 
4nd «venings, was lying, wrapped in bis 
(ressing gown, on tne large sofa in the 
brary, 

lie was painfully changed. It was not 
SOwuch the Change that always follows 
‘Vere l.iness—though that was warkediy 
ine ie too—bul & radical change of expres- 

His face wore @ look of hopeless mental 
suidlering, logether with an indescr,bebly 
viler, brooding melancholy that uothing 
a and togt deepsned day by 

H« rarely spoke, and when he did his 
words were ooid, curt,and wever more than 
were aosolutely necessary. 

Silence hed reigned in ibe room for some 
‘in6, aud Lady Carisbrooke, with some 
'repidation, was revolving in her mind the 
Jest possivie way of announcing Joan’s 

‘Urn, When she was roused from ber 
‘0 dilations by her son’s vi ice, more sott- 
‘bed and tender than it bad been since 
bi8 ilineme, 

: Poor little mother!’”” he said very 
* Duy: “how paie and worn you ere look- 


ao ,, ou bave had asad time with me, I 


Be unt « 
a... Pulout bis hand as he spoke and | 
SW her towards him, 
* only you and I now, motber,’ 
L unsteadil y and hia iips 


=. lear boy!’’ she 
et 0 ber distr eas to lead up to (he sub- 


¥A 





broke out, for- | 


“al Dad Occupied her thoughts so long, ' 


' 
au. Nittenitemnitain 


back to you, would you not———” 

She stopped, almost terrified at the effect 
of her 8; for with asmothered exclama- 
ao te a himself op his arm, his 

with a - 
Ard dl ook alike pitiful and ter 

‘To come back to me!’ he repeated 
hoarsely. “To come back to me! Ob, my 
good ness—don’t you know? Don’t you 
snow that all ie Over between us—that she 
bas left ne—that—thnat she ts not fit for 
your lips to name——?”’ 

“On, Denali, my dear,” she interru 
him, weeping, “there is some terrible mis- 
take here, OW can you harbor such 
thoughts of your own wife? Mr, Fitzroy 
has wid me everything ed 

But ber son gripped ber arm fiercely. 

* W bat!”’ he articulated between his shut 
teeth, “He bas told you, bes be? Darn 
him! Has he told you that—that it was for 
bim she left me? Has he told you that I 
bave sworn to kill him—that I swear it now 
Ee ~ mere 1 

© stopped, literally choki with fur 
and tel! back, half-teinting on bis p fy 
lows. 

But the next moment, with an almost 
Supérbuuman effort, he had recovered him- 





‘Listen, mother,”’ he said, grasping the 
terrified old lady’s band almost paintully, 
and speaking with difficult, pantingbreath. 
“Never mention to me —_ the womaa 
who was once my wife, Do you hear me? 
I tell you I saw ber—it was no matter of 
bearsay, or of conjecture—I saw her rusb 
after that fellow—get into the car--throw 
herself into his arms—On goodness, can I 
éver forget 11? You do not know,” he went 
on wildly, “you do not know all that went 
before—all that [ have bad Ww bear—wuat a 
hell upon earth my life bas been of late! 
She ie dead to me, I tell you—worse than 
dead!’’ 


* * - * o * 


“I peverheard of such s thing in all 
my life!’ exclaimed Miss Duckworth, when 
the above littie scene had been reported to 
her by the almost heartbroken old 
lady. 

(She was acapable young person, Miss 
Duckworth, and her friends of both sexes 
invariably made her their confidante in all 
their griefe and joys.) 

**) simply never heard of such a thing! 
For Joan’s sake—for George’s sake—for 
Denozi!’s own sake—the thing must be put 
atraizbt before he wets well, or there is no 
saying What may happeu, And the sate 
of mind be isin must be doing him far 
more harm than a little ¢xcitement would 
do, Let me arrange tiis, dear Lady Caris- 
brooke. [| understand your son pretty 
well—at least I usedio; and 1 think by 
departing sligntly-—very siightly—from 
the truth, 1 can make him listen to rea- 
son,” 

The conspirators therefore laid their 
heads together and eoncocted plans, deep 
apd wily snd inscrutable, 

The next evening, balf-an-hour or #o after 
Carisbrooke nad made bis usual pretence 
of eating his dinner, bis mother said cheer- 
fully: 

““Denz l, do you feel well enough to see 
@ Visitor?’’ 

‘““No,’’ he answered rather ungraciously, 
““T certainly do not.’’ 

**Because,’’ she went on, I have asked 
Nora Duckwortu--you remember Nora?-- 
to stay with we for a fewdays. | have been 
feeling ratuer dull lateiv; aud she is su 
bright and lively, 1 think she wii! cneer 
me up. She came this afternoon,and is very 
anxious to see you.”’ 

*-On, 1 can’t see her,’”’ he answered weari- 
ly aud impatiently; “I don’t want to see 
ner.” 

Just at that moment tie door openéd,and 
Nora herself entered. Carisbrooke looked 
anything but pleased; the visitor, however, 
made hereeif so agreeable, taiking neither 
two much nor too little, skilfully avoiding 
all dangerous éuljects, and above all tak- 
ing care ts make her visita © >mparativel 
abort one—that Denzil felt a!l bis old friend- 
ly feeling towards her revive, and even ad- 
titted to his mother afterwards that litie 
Nora had grown inioa very charming sen 
sible woman. 

On the next day but one after this, tbe 
“charming sensible woman’’ — having 
meanwhile succeeded by the exercise of 
various spells and wiles in establishing the 
old hatf-confidential réiations between her- 
self and tne invalid, except, notably, as 
regarded Joan—considered that Ler plan 
was ripe for execution. 

it was just dusk, aod Carisbrooke was 
as usaal, |ying upon the sofa, for he couid 
only si,upfor a very shert thee every 
day. , 

He was staring with gloomy haggard 
eyes at the fast-darkening window, one 
arm under b/s wead, Lis whole «iiitude aud 
expression denoting ulier physical aud 
mental exhaustion. 

“He had not spoken for soe time; indeed 
be had been in a more than ordinarily 
morose and iimpracticsu'e mooi all day, 
answering very sbrupt.y end ungraciously 
ail remarks wade to ilin, and Sometimes, 
1 regret wo add, nol auswoerlng ihbein at 
all. 


Lady Carisbrooke bai justieftthe room 
(by preooncerted arrangement), and had 
yone lo sit awhile with Joan, who, por 
obpi!d, was very far frou we 

Presently Nora heard a heavy #igh from 
the sofa: the invalia turne? rostiees y, and 
knocked down one Of Lis plows, Nora 
forestailed his feeole effort » recover it, 
and lifting hie head gé¢ or ré 

: placed al rearranyg “ ~ 
tor ner position 

‘Tuank you,”’ he murmured ie 

‘Poor fellow,’’ ahe said w a compas 





miss your wife. She would be the best 
nurse for you,’’ 

He drew bis breath quickly; but he did 
not speak. Nora proceeded witn surgical 
relen'leasness, “I know all about her 
strange disappearance. Your mother and 
George—Mr, Fitzroy—-told me all aboat it. 
Yes,” as Sir Denail 1 from his re- 
clining position and then telt back again 
from very weakness, “you are entirely in 
my power for the present, and so! am 
going to havea littie talk with you,” and 
as she spoke she drew a low chair close to 
the sofa and sat down. “In the first place,”’ 
she went on, looking at him steadily, “] 
think I had better tell you that 1 am going 
to be G Fitzroy’s wife,”’ 

“Going to be his wife!” articulated Caris- 
brooks. ‘Good gracious! Going to be bis 
wife! You?”’ 

“1 bope so,”” was the tranqul! reply. 

“Mise Duckworth,” he ssid in a hoarse 
whisper, as hissanken eyes met hers, ‘I 
cannot let you blindly to what will be 
certain misery to you. Better to bear a lit 
tle pain now—than afterwards, when it wili 
be incurable. Do you know what this man 
is? Do you know that it ishe who--ob,darn 
him! how can I say it—?’’ 

‘Let me say it for you,’”’ interposed Nora 
steadily and atrifie sternly. ‘‘You imagine 
that George Fitzroy, my future husbend, is 
responsible forthe disappearance of your 
wife! Then let me tell you that you are 
utterly and entirely wrong! No, allow me 
wo speak,’’ she continued, as he interrupted 
her with a jonate gesture, “If you 
choose to believe such a thing of your own 
wife, I refuse to allowsuch a thing to be 
said of the man who Is to be my husband! 
I know that he paid her attention during 
the latter partof the season—which, by the 
way, was more than you did--and I know, 
too, thatfor a time sbe--perbaps flirted 
with bim. I know this because— because | 
was told of it—and—-and I was not engaged 
to George then, and I-—was jealous. For I 
—oared for him. Bnt that day you saw 
them at the station it was all a terrible 
mistake! She thought 1t was you! You 
know you and George are not unlike and 
he wore a gray traveling-ooat |ike yourr- 
and sbe, poor girl, knowing you had parted 
in anges, could not bear to let you go with- 
euta word. She was horrified when she 
found it was not you, and cried --ieorge 
said he never saw any one cry 4&> bitterly. 
For she knew’’--thia witb outting se orn 
“whata jewious madman like you would 
be likely tothink. Soshe got out at An- 
nesley to wait for the next train up to 
town, and George came on to Combe, where 
I met him. If he bad been going to run 
away with Lady Cariebrooke, he would 
bardly bave written to me--bis afliar ced 
wife--to meet bim at Combe station, ! 
tancy!’’ she concladed scathingly, 

Carlsbrooke’s face bad grown #0 ghastly 
white that for a moment Nora felt sorry for 
him; then as she thought of the thin wist 
ful little face upstairs, she rec ognized the 
necessity of doing the thing thoroughly 
when she waa aboutit. Tnere wus # short 
pause, 

Denzil covered his eyes with his hand 
for a moment; then he muttered, looking 
up at her with an almost agonized inten- 
sity: 

ite did not answer iminediately; indeed 
he did not answer her question at all. 
Then heeaid with a terrible agitation in 
his face and voice: 

“Then—if this be true--where is she-- 
where ia my wife?” 

“Ab, thatof course is yet to be found 
out,” said the operator sadly. 

Through Denzil’s beart, swift and keen, 
rushed the remembrance of that crushed 
pencil addressed envelope--and its fate; 
then be said in « voice that shook like a 
woman's, “May God forgive me!—aste did 
write to me! Sut I--I burnt it--un- 
opened!” 

Presently Nora spoke again. 

‘Po rJoan,” she said ina low voice, as 
if balf to berself, ‘1 fear we can no longer 
hope that she——’”’ 

S.r Denzil putout his hand witb an in 
articulate exclamation. 

“Don’s!’’ he muttered, ' Don’t--for pity's 
sake!” 

Nora roseand walked tothe window; and 
there was along silence. Kor the first 
time in Ler life, she felt both frightened and 
dismayed, aud almost ready to ory Ler 
self, 

She began to tremble for the conse- 
quences of her “plan,’’ which had suc 
ceeded only too well. 

Witb a troubled anxious giancs towards 
the sofa, she turned and went a#wiltly out 
of the roorn. 

Carisbrooke lay there motionless anc ut- 
terly exhausted, for what seemed to bina 
long time, The room was almost quite 
dark. 

He beard the door open and soul; but he 
did not raise his head. 

‘“‘Dengill’’ it said. 

He started violently, andtalf raised him 
selfon his arm, 

“What--who Ia it?” be gasped. 

A pair of warm arins stole round his 
neck; a pair of eoft lips pressed his pais 
cneek, 

“It ts I!’ the voice said. 
Joan!” 

There was an infinitesimal! pause—a sup 
pressed cay—anil #06 was Clasped Light 
bis arma, beid closete Dia wildly bea 
remorseful heart. 

“Joan!’’ he muttered passionate! y ‘) 
my iove!” 

J 4D crept elorer int ile - 
away all her fears an 

And ber lair 
WiltD ner yr oars 


‘Jt--It in 


heart. 416 face was w 
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[Scientific and Useful, 
: Purasinity.—Pa er and leather may be 
Ton of one part acta, Of svdlats ox poten 
= in four to ten parta of water, ond Gay. 


THROUGH THRE MAILA.—A new device 
for sending colns through the walla ise 
piece of thick pasteboard that just flies an 
envelope. In the pasteboard is a alot or de 
pression in which the coin is laid. A water 
— over the hole keeps the coin safely 
np place 

Gas vs. COAL.—A series of tests have ro- 
cently been made bya well known German 
chemist, showing that in ordinary domestic 
stoves in use not more than twenty per 
cent of the fuel consumed is used for warin- 
ing the rooms, whereas, with stoves burn. 
ing gas, eighty per cent and more of the 
possibile effect is obtained. 


CuIMNIgs, -“Smoky chimnies’’ are of- 
ten caused by being located on low por- 
tions of the building, If adjoluing roots are 
as high or higher than the chimney, cur- 
rents passing Over are apt to descend, One 
or two feet added tothe height of sucha 
chimney, by pip»sor brick, will in mos 
Cases remove the diiliculty, 


FELLING TREgS BY ELgorRivity —Ma- 
chines for telling trees which are worked 
by steam have the disadvanteyze of not be- 
ing capable of action in all circumstances, 
ospeciaily in thick woods, Aa elrotricity 
can be taken in wires through the thickest 
grove, the application of this p>» wor ia wore 
convenient. tence the electric tree-tel ler, 
which has just been invented and in sald to 
be very successful, 


IMPURITIKS.—If the condensed breath 
collected on the windows or wails of a room 
that several people have been occupying 
were assombied and barned, it would give 
off a smell like singed hair, thus showing 
the presence Of Orgapic matter. Li it were 
left lor a few days and then examined un- 
der the microscope it would be found to be 
pp itrescent and alive with animalculas. in 
euch a coadition it would form a powerful 
factor in promoting disease; but it can al- 
ways be got rid of by the free circulation of 
fresh sir through the room, 


Tuk NervKs.—Celery acta upon the ner. 
vous system, and itisaoure for rheuma- 
tintin and neuralgia. Tomatoes stimulate tie 
liver, and spinach and ooinmon dandelion, 
ae pie in thé same Way, have a direct ef- 

ect On diseases of the kidney, Onions, gar- 
lic and olives promote digestion by stimu- 
lating the circulatory syatem, with the oon- 
sequent incréase of the saliva and gaatric 
juice, Raw onions are also regarded asa 
remedy tor sleeplessness, and the French 
believe thal Onion soup is an excellent tonic 
in cases of debility of the digestive organs, 
-_—_—_ + >. 


Farm and ibarden, | 


WaLNuT Woov,.—A piece of land plant 
6d to biack walnut maya not bea paying 
investment at first, but he who atten pts it, 
and can afford to wait, will havea small 
fortune from it when the trees are large 
enough to be of value, 


Roavbs,—Ift you bave . rough road across 
the farin where heavy loads are moved, 
make it smooth before you use it again. 
One stone six inches bigh in a wheel track 
cause more Wear Of team and Carriays thea 
an additional half mille of of simooth road. 


CHANG#.—Whben @ crop bas succesded 
weil under favorable circumstances try 
another crop in its place next time. When 
you harvest your crops in the fall then de- 
cide what each field shall he sowu with the 
following spring, and do not leave ii to 
chance, 


SoLIv AND Liquiv,—The liquid maunre 
is more valuavie than the sulld4, nud @ 
liberal use of absorbent materia! wi!i aid in 
arresting iis lous, Itehould be saved care- 
fully, and @ drain led to some kind of a re. 
coplacie from which it may be pumped 
over the manure beap, 


HoRsks.—Thousands of horses are injur 
od aod finally ruined by paring their heel 
too much, The beeis should never be par- 
ed«rcut down, Iti#a mania with borns- 
shoersto cot away tie heels and trogs, 
This causes the heel to contract and lenuer 
feet is the result. Keep an eye on tue but- 
tress. 

PorTaTors — Potatoes are dried as fruits 
are for use on shipsand in mining camps, 
where fresh vegetables cannot bo sasily 
procured, The potatoes are sliced and 
dried in @ common evaporator, Just as ap- 
ples aré,aud when usst are somked in 
watertweive Loursto soften and freshen 
them, 


Sop Lany —Old sod land may require 
frequent pulver z ng before it can be 6Nectiu- 
ally reducéd, as portions Of thesod way 
not be perfectly turn6és under, and the 
grease will sprout It will nok decom poms 





in BUCH Case#, aud If necessary the land way 

have to be cross p owed, Tie pulverizer 

cap G06 youd work on I! bowever aod should 

be Ose afler each rain antl! thefiel ' is ina 

fine condition. Next apring the ellecta of 

ho labor be towed will be suowng oi tue 
ra grown on the land 

—  ? <e 

WaAKNER’s Salo Cure cures rVOUS0 en, 

noise, hysteria and veureiyia, Wiy? 

ae t te i * a i ire 

M4 a s 
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Watching and Waiting. 

Watching the heart and the life imports 
A strong, lively and abiding sense and per 
suasion of the exceeding greatness of the 
evil which we watch and contend against. 
Sense of danger is the first step to safety, 
andno map watches but to secure and de- 
fend himeelf. 

Watching is a troublosome and severe 
work, and wise men would not willingly 
trouble themselves to no purpose 

A combatant must first know and dread 
the miechief of a blow belore he wil! 
fence agalust it: he must see it coming 
with hie eye, befure he will ward it off 
with his band. 

He that prays, and does not follow it 
with watching, is like him that sows his 
field with precious seed, but leaves the 
gate open for awine to come and root it up 

Watchiulness without prayer is presum- 
tion, and prayer without watchfulness is a 
mockery. 

Prayer not assisted by practice is !aziness, 
and contradicted by practice is hypocrisy; 
it is indeed of mighty force and use within 
ite proper compass, but it was never de- 
signed to supply the room of watchfuluess 
or to make Wish serve instead of endeavor. 

Heaven generally gives spiritual blessings 
and deliverance as it does temporal, that 
is, by the mediation of an active and vigor 
ous industry 

The fruits of the earth are Heaven's gift, 
aod we pray for them as eucu; but yet we 
plant, and we sow, and we plough tor all 
that; and the hands which are sometimes 
lifted up in prayer must at other times be 
put to the plough, or the husbandman 
must expect no crop. 

Everything must be effected in the 
way proper to ite nature, with the concur- 
rent influence of the Divine grace, not to 
supercede the means, but to prosper and 
make them ¢«flectual. And upon this ac 
count men deceive themselves most grossly 
and wretchedly when they capect that 
from prayer which was never intended tor 
ik 

He who hopes to be delivered from 
tempttion merely by praying against it 
dejudes himself, and might to as much pur. 
pore fall asleep in the midst of his prayers 
as Co nothing but sleep after them. 

Some ruin their souls by neglect of 
prayer, and rome perhaps do them as much 
mischie! by adoring it, while by placing 
their whole entire confidence in it they 
commit an old piece of idolatry and make 
a god of their very devotions, 

We have heard of one, and him none of 
the strictest livers, who yet would be sure 
to say his prayers every morning, and 
when he had done bid the devil do his 
worst, thus using prayer as a kind of 
epell or charm; but the old serpent was not 
to be charmed thus; and 30 no wonder if 
the devil took him at his word and 
bim accordingly 


Let watchfulnoces and + 


used 


rayerfulneas keer 
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| hand 
; much likea mere flourish of rhetoric; but 
| ittis not so 


| 1m Buch words as can be had, of 


to meet an armed multitude. They lift up 
brave hands against their spiritual foes. 
Others are very devout, but not so cir 
cumspect as they might be. 

With vigilance prayer is to be joined. 
When fleets near the coast at night, they 
give and receive signals. It is not enough 
that lighthou*es warn them of danger; so 
they throw up rockets as signals, to be an- 
swered by other signals from the land. 
Now we think these signals are muca like 
our prayers and the answers to them which 
we receive. 

Natures that are constitutionally over- 
prone to vigilance are spt conscientiously 
to redouble that which they do not need 
in such measure. They are of opinion that 
fear is almost a positive Christian grace. 

They not only set a needless number of 
sentinels about the dwelling of their soul, 
but they seem to frcquent the company of 
the sentinels without more. than that of 
guests that are, or should be, within. 

Many « man bas little time for religion 
within, because he is so busy watching the 
devi! outside. 

Theirs is a religion which is more in fear 
of evil than in enjoyment of good. There 
are a great many men that have never yet 
known the profound philosophy of the 
command: ‘Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evi] with good'’’ The way to 
overcome evil is, sometimes, to watch it; 
but a man who does nothing but watch 
evil will never overcome it. He must ad- 
vance against it. 

——_—_—_—_>- 

Men believe evi) of others more readily 
or more easily than they believe good. A 
late writer exposes this ead failing of hu 
man nature in the following incisive terme: 
“How comes it that the evil men say 
spreads so widely and jasts 60 iong, while 
our good, kiod words don’t seem, some- 
how, to take root and bear blossom? Ie it 
that, in the stony hearts of mankind, these 
pretty flowers can't flad @ place to grow? 
Certain it 18 that scandal is a good, brisk 
talk, whereas praise of one’s neighbor is 
by no merns lively hearing. An acquaint 
ance grilled, scored, and devilled, and 
served with mustard snd cayenne pepp:r, 
excites the appet.te; whereas a slice of cold 
triend, with currant jelly, is buta sickly, 
unrelishing meat."’ 

Ong could take down a book from a shelf 
ten times more wise and witty iban almost 
any man’s conversation. Bacon is wiser, 
Switt more humorous, than any person one 
is likely to meet with; but they cannot 
chime iu with the exact frame of thought 
in which we happen to take them down 
trom our shelves. Therein lies the luxury 
ot conversation; and when a living speaker 
does nut yield us that luxury, he becomes 
only a book on two legs. 


Happiness is much more equally divided 
than some of us imagine. Oae man shal) 
possess most of the materials, but little of 
the thing; another may possess much of 
the thing, but very few of the materials. 
In this particular view of it, happiness has 
been beautifully compared to the manna in 
the desert: He that gathered much had 
nothing over, aud he that gathered little 
had no lack. 

Or all vicea take heed of drunkenness. 
Other vices are but fruits of disordered 
affections; this disorders, nay, banishes, 
reason. Other vices but impair the sou); 
this demolishes her two chief faculties, the 
understanding and the will. O:her vices 
make their own way; this makes way for 
all vices. fle that isa drunkard is quali- 
fled for all vice. 


Gop hath given to mankind a common 
library, bis creatures; aud to every man a 
proper book, himselt, being an abridgment 
of allthe othere: I( thou read with under- 
standing, it will make thee a great masier 
of philosophy, and a true servant to the 
divine Author. If thou but barely read, it 
will mage thee thy Own wise man, and the 
Author's tool. 

“We touch heaven when we lay our 
on a human body!'’ This sounds 


If well meditated, it will turr 
ut to be a scientific fact; the expression 
the actua 


truth of We are the miracle 


the thing 





miracles; the great, inscrutable mystery of 
God. We cannot understand it, we know 
pot how to speak of it; but we may feel 
and hnow, if we like, that it is verily so. 


ALL excess is ill, but drunkenness is of 
the worst sort. It spoils health, dwsmoents 
the mind, and unmans men. It reveals 
secrets; is quarrelsome, lascivious, impe- 
dent, dangerous, and mad. He that is 
drunk is not a man, because he is, for so 
long, void of reason that distinguishes « 
man from a beast. 

ALL rationa] happiness consists in a pro 
per and just exercise of those abilities and 
graces which our Heavenly Father has 
mercifully bestowed upon us. The higher 
we rise, and the broader we extend in the 
knowledge of mora] holiness, righteous- 
ness, and truth, the more happy we are 
capable of being. 

A poor, turning upon its hinges, is ina 
state of motion, but it never advances. A 
chariot, moving upon wheels, is not only 
in motion, but goes onward. The conduct 
of some persons in religion resembles the 
former: There is action, but no advance- 
ment; they move, but it is on hinges, not 
on wheels. 

It is not every man that can aff rd to 
wear a shabby coat; and worldly wisdom 
dictates to her disciples the propriety of 
dressing somewhat beyond their means, 
but of living within them; for cvery one 
sees how we dress, but none see how we 
live, except we choose to let them. 


GRATITUDE is the fairest blossom which 
springs from the sou); and the heart of 
man knoweth none more fragrant. While 
ite opponeat, ingratitude, isa deadly weed ; 
not only poisonous in itself, but impregnat- 
ing the very atmosphere in which it grows 
with fetid vapors. 

Tas happiness of life is made up of mi- 
nute fractions; the little, soon forgotven 
charities of a kiss, a smile, a kind look, a 
heartfeit compliment inthe disguise of a 
playful raillery, and the countless other 
infinitesimals of pleasant thought and feel- 
ing. 

DRUNEKENNESS is the vice of a good 
constitution or of a bad memory: of a con- 
stitution so treacherously good that it never 
bends till it breaks; or of a memory that 
recollects the pleasures of getting intoxi- 
cated, but forgets the pains of getting sober. 


Envy ought, in strict truth, to have no 
place whatever allowed it in the heart of 
man; for the goods of this present world 
are 80 vile and low that they are beneath 
it, and those of the future world are so vast 
and exalted that they are above it. 


Ivy we speak of peace as the lot of the 
Christian, we mean something veay difter- 
ent from the peace of inactivity. In no 
such sense will he enjoy rest. His life 
must be one unbroken struggle, one con- 
tinual going on unto perfection. 


EPicurus says: ‘Gratitude is a virtue 
that has, commonly, profit annexed to it.’’ 
And where is the virtue that has not?’ But 
still the virtue is to be valued for itself, and 
not for the profit that attends it. 


PREPARE yourself for the world, as the 
athletes used to do for their exercises: oi] 
your mind and your manners, to give them 
the necessary suppleness and flexibility, 
Strength, alone, will not do. 


TMB BAND is the mind’s only perfect 
vassal, and when, through age or illness, 
the connection between them is inter. 
rupted, there are few more affecting tokens 
of human decay. 

WHATEVER difterence there may appear 
to be in men’s fortunes, there is still a cer- 
tain compensation of good and il!) in all, 
that makes them equal. 


ce 


ENVY is like a fly, that passes all a body's 


sOUDCERY | 


arts and dwells upon the sores 
CE8s has a great tendency to conceal 
4 tarow & veil over the evil deeds of men. 





The Werld’s Happenings. 


A low, broad shoe heel is the best {o; 


children's wear. 


At Spokane Falls, W. T., the other day, 
a Mr. Wood espoused a Miss Pyle, 


A system of propelling street cars by 
compressed air is in operation in San Francisco, 


Mrs. Melvania, of Corydon, Ind, who 
was faned by a catish recently, died of blood pois. 
oning. 


Some brilliant person wanted to present 
the Sing Sing convicts with a parcel of pigs-in. 
clover puzsles. 


“Excuse haste and a bad pen,’’ was the 
message left behind by a convict om escaping from a 
Western State prison. 


Mr. J. T. Medlin, of Milledgeville, Ga , 
has a ben that will be 12 years old next May, She js 
sulll a good layer and setter. 


Atver being kept alive in an incubator 
for 8days, a Worcester, Mass., child, which had 
been prematurely born, died, 


On a recent day in Pittsburg there were 
eo many funerals that liverymen were unable to 
reupply the demand for carriages, 


A number of thieves in San Francisco 


have been engaged in the singular occupation of 
stealing bedclothes from residences, 


A weather prophet of Somerset county, 
Pa., announces that there will be a snow storm in 
May and severa! heavy frosts ia June, 


One result of the tailors’ strike in Erie 
was the [postponement of a fashionable wedding, 
the groom being unabie 1o get his sait in time, 


A Pheeaixville man, it is reported, ad. 
vertined for a stray beagle hound with a white 
breast, and had 200 such quadrupeds brought two 
tim. 


In the German universities three hun. 
dred students are studying with the special purpose 
of adopting Christian mission work among the 
Jews. 


The latest life saving novelty is an elec. 
trical invention which ringsa bell in a hotel office 
and registers the room number when some verdant 
person blows out the gas, 


A $5 bill was the reward paid to the 
honest finder of a pactetcontaining $31,000, lost re- 
cently by a messenger of the Merchants’ Bank of 
Canada, of New York city. 


A 35-year-old daughter of William Laws, 
of Erie, Pa., fell inte a well containing 4 feet of 
water, The child's skirts assumed a parachute shape 
and kept her from drowning uutilshe was rescued, 


The automatic bar tender in Prohit ition 
Statesis a machine with a 10-cent slot, a 20-cent 
slot, etc., Intoany one of which old Thirstythroat 
may drop his coin and quench his thirst according to 
his taste, 


A bull dog which was sent out to find a 
ehild that had wandered from its home near Keno, 
Nevada, proved successful in the search, ‘The little 
one was discovered some miles from town, in a dense 
thicket of sage brush. 


In England a new parachutist, W. 5S. 
Young, hopes to outstrip his rivals by dropping 
with his parachute tied up in a sack. He says he 
will go so high that he will have time to release the 
parachute and come down as usual. 


England proposes to build, in addition to 
the 38 war vessels of one sort or another now in 
course of construction, 70 others, costing §110, 000,- 
000. Allare to be completed by 1594, when the Brit- 
ish navy will number 501 vessels, all told, 


An association just organized in London 
proposes to set up disabled or poverty-stricken war 
veterans in the business of flower-selling on the 
streets, The veterans are to be provided with glass- 
covered barrows, like greenhouses, on wheels. 


In Whitefield, N. H., the other days 
drunken man passed through the street leading @ 
horse by the bridle, The man walked with difmiculty, 
but each time was steadied by the horse, the animal 
keeping a firm grip with its teeth on the man’s vol- 
lar. 


Journeyman barbers in St. Louis, in 
stead of being paid regular salary, now work on 
commission, getting 50 per cent. of the receipts, and 
the plan, which isn’t original with the Mound City, 
is said to meet with favor from both the employers 
and workmen. 


In Canton a Chinaman, who stole dimes 
from his employer and regularly swallowed them tv 
avoid detection, became entirely too greedy for his 
healths’ good and he died from a stomach trouble 
afterafew days’ iliness, An autopsy revealed 4 
dimes in bis stomach. 


A young man hving near Sharonville, 
Ohio, who tried to frighted a companion by ‘‘dress- 
ing up asa ghost,’’ only got his face damaged for 
his pains. The youth whom he had Intended to 
scare took up a large stone on seeing the spirit ap- 
proach and struck the latter full in the nose. 


A New Haven man made a dying re- 
quest that beer and cigars in abundance be supplied 
the military and fraternal organizations attending 
his fuaeral. He was buried Sunday, and his wish 
was carried out to the letier, the beer and cigars be- 
ing dispensed in the hall, and several of the wem- 
bers became quite ‘‘mellow’’ and Jolly, aud saus 
popular airs, 


Lightning struck the barn of George 
Dysinger, near Miffientown, Pa. The built of fire 
shot through the roof under which were standing © 
cows. Theone next the wall‘was killed, the 'we 
next were not even singed, but the fourth anima! |0 
the row was struck dead. Then the lightning crossed 
to the other side of the stable and performed 4 §!™m'- 
lar feat, killing the twocows at the ends and ica‘- 
ing the two in the centre unbaurt. 


While a farmer named Van Dyke ws* 
plowing recently at Muncy Hills, near Williams 
port, Pa., be dropped his pocketbook outs s 
6% It fell into the furrow, and on the nex 
® made around the field | was piowe 
Since the discovery of his loss the Gisirac 
has been piowing the field over and over is 
of turning up his lost property, but up to '* 
counts he had not been successful. 
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ETHEL, 


BY SUSIE M. BEAT. 
Luve, halo ber with splendor, 
U world be with her tender, 
God in Thy might defend her— 
° This child of my best love. 


Life, laurel her with gladness, 

Dro@n fathoms deep all sadness, 

Hide ber from sorrow'’s madnes:— 
This child of my best love. 


Years, roll her on to glory, 

Keep free from blight her story, 

Ne'’er let her joys grow hoary— 
This child of my best love. 


For My Life. 


BY A. G. R, 


\ Y good wom,” I said struggling 





to control my temper, ‘‘these letters 

are of greatest importance; they must 
be taken to Walthamthwait Manor to- 
night.’’ 

But, although I spoke in my most 
autocratic manner, in my heart of hearts 
i knew that she, not I, was the mistress of 
the situation. | think she knew it too, 
judging by the gentile, deprecating way in 
whica she smiled; a woman never looks 
so likea reed as when possessed of power, 
and bent on using it. 

“These letters must be taken to wai- 
thamthwait Manor to-night,” I repeated 
emphatically. 

‘Certain! , sir; I make sure when the 
master comes home he will lend you the 
mare,” the farmer’s wife replied gently. 

‘‘But you say you doz’t know when he 
wiil come; perhaps not to-night.” 

“Why, sir, you see it all depends on 
them sheep, and sheep are the most un- 
reckonable of creatures, If the master 
has sold them all I’m pretty sure we shall 
see him to-night; though he might goon 
to Pateley for the market,’’ she added 
meditatively. 

“There now, you see yourself we can- 
not rely upon him; I muat find a meseen- 
ger. Have you no man about the place?”’ 

Tue woman shook her head. 

“Then there is no heip for it; I cannot 
walk a step further, 80 your son muet go,”’ 
I said pointing to a lad about eighteen 
who was lounging on the settie, 

Mrs, Meteaif shook ier head more 
decidedly than before, 

“Of course I will pay him for going,” I 
added impatiently. 

“It's not that, sir, Jim would go, and 
gladly too, just to oblige you, if it was any- 
where else; but not tw the Manor, sir, to- 
night. Wwoy, it is almo-t dark already.”’ 

‘But it is not more than five miles, you 
Say, and a great tellow like that cannot 
miud the darkness.”’ 

‘“Notto the Manor, sir; anywhere else 
you like—but nottothe Manor. Jim shall 
not go the Manor to-night.”’ 

That was all she would say; and my 
prayers, entreaties, bribes, and threats 
were alike powerless to move her from her 
resolve. The more I stormed tie more 
gentle she became, but with the inflexible 
gentlencss of one who wag determined at 
any cost to protect her own from danger. 

On the first of September—it was then 
the twentieth—my brother and | had 
come down into Yorkshire on a walking 
tour. 

Frank was more active than myself, but 
We Lad stuck faithfully together until the 
previous day, when, his patience being 
exhausted by the time I took vainly en- 
deavoring to make a sketch of some rocks, 
be had set off alone into Craven, to Wal- 
thamthwait Manor, which some cousins of 
ours had taken ior the season; and there I 
had arranged to meet Lim aiter a day’a 
rest at Pateley. 

At Pateley, however, I found a budget 
Of levters, and amongst them one from the 
Adimiraity, summoning Frank back to his 
ship. 

As the letters had been waiting some 
days, no time was to be lost; and hearing 
from the inn-keeper that Walthamth wait 
was within an easy walk, 1 set out. 

My road lay up Nidderdale, but either 
the jandlord’s idea of distances varied 
considerably from mine, or elise | must 
have lost my way, for after passing Middles- 
moor | wandered tor bours in an almost un- 
Inbabitated region, and then learned at a 
ttle wayside tarmhouse that | was still 
five miles from the Manor. 

The farmer's wife received me most 
hospitably, and offered me a bed, wwich. 
as I was thoroughly worn out, | should 
Dave been most thankful to accept, if only 
4 coujd bave found some Ove to carry the 

Oler io Frank, 

Il took the woman into my confidence 

\ainking that, if ahe realized my difficulty 





she would be the more ready to help me. 

She listened to my story with a sympa- 
thy that was quite touching. “If only the 
old mare were at home,’ she kept saying 
bat mone the less was sbe resolved that 
Jim should not go to tbe Manor that night; 
nor could she give me any hope of finding 
either a horse or a messenger on the 
way. 

“There’s not a house between bere and 
the Manor," she said, with a queer littie 
giance at her son; “and if there was, no- 
body would live in it. Now, sir, just be 
reasonable. You look real down tired, 
Haveabit of supper now, and you will 
teei better. if the master comes home 
you can have the mars, and if not, Jim 
shalitake the letter over betimes in the 
morning.” 

There was nothing else to be done, so | 
was obligea to sabmit, although resolved 
that, ifthe far.ner did not return by nine 
o'clock‘ 1 must set out for the Manor on 
tout 

Tu. wowan’s obstinacy had excited my 
curiosity, Although the house was clean 
and neat, there were signs of poverty on 
every side; it could ouly bea very strong 
reason, | thought, that made her thus pre- 
vent her son’s earning a couple of sover- 
eigns by a five miles’ walk. 

She tried to avoid the subject, but, after 
a good deal of questioning, she contessed 
tuat the road to the Manor was “uncanny.” 

Thisidea amused me nut a littie; 1 had 
thought that all these vid superstitions 
vanished when railways were invented. 

But then, of course, even rvilways are 
things unknown at Walthamth wait. 

“it you had seen all 4 have, you would 
be less inclined to laugh, sir,’’ Mrs, Met- 
calf remarked reproacbtfully. 

1 apologized for my untimely mirth, and 
soon, as 1 sat there listening idly, the 
woman launched into ali the detaiis of the 
tragedy that must, she said, make that 
road for ever uncanny. 

Mrs. Metcalf, the daughter of a sinall 
Berkshire farmer, bad, when quite a girl, 
come down to the Manor as maiu to Lady 
Barchester’s two daughters. 

Her mother had been a Craven woman, 
and before her marriage, Lady Barchester’s 
maid, 

Judging by the tone of real affection 
with which the woman spoke of them, her 
young mistresses must have been kindly, 
good-hearted girls, although their mother 
was evidently a tartar. 

She was a genuine Daier, born and bred 
in Walthamthwait, and never leaving it 
until she married Sir Frederick Barches. 
ter, a fast young offcer who, having come 
North op a shooting-party, feil in love 
with the beauty of Craven, married her, 
and took her to his Southern bome, 

The marriage does not seem to bave 
pruved a happy one, for when, « few years 
later, Lady Barchester ,returned to her 
father’s house a widow, she, whe bad left 
it a bright, winsome girl, had become a 
fierce, bard woman, whose band was 
against every man, and, as she believed, 
every man’s hand against her. 

She brought with her her two little girls, 
wnuom she loved with such jealous passion 
that, if they smiled at anyone but ber, 
even at her own father, she would frown 
with anger. 

These two girls grew up at the Manor, 
entirely cut off from the world, until the 
elder was nearly nineteen, when their 
father’s relations interfered, and insisted 
upon their being taken into society be- 
fitting their rank. 

Lady Barcuester made a gallant struggle 
to keep her cbildreu for herself alone, and, 
at the end, it was only the tear that tney 
should be taken from her entirely, that 
induced her to accompany them to town 
for the season. 

The two northern heiresses created quite 
asensation in London, and little wonder, 
for, according to,the portraits Mrs. Metcalf 
svowed me, they must both of them have 
been undeniably beautiful. 

The younger of the two wasa brilliant 
brunette, who, ifone may judge by ‘aces, 
bad inberited ner mothers determination, 
if not her jealous temper; the eld«r was 
cast in a gentier mold. 

She was one of those tal!, willowy girls 
who look as if a gust of wind would biow 
them away. Her face was wonueriully 
lovely, with large, piteous blue eyes, 
which seemed as if they were appealing— 
appealing, too, in vain—for sympathy to 
those around. 

By the strange magnetism of contrasts 
it was the gentle Dorothea, not the wore 
brilliant Kathieen, who was ber mother s 


favorite child. 


W hep, at the end of the season, the Bar- | ! 


ebcaters reurned to the Manor, K athieen 
was betrothed to the great catch of the 
year, Sir Lionel Foster, the owner of larz6 





estates in Craven, and a member of a good 
old Northern family. 

Lady Barchester, far from being elated 
at her daughter's good fortune, grieved 
over it as a calamity. She did not hold 
with marrying and giving in marriage, 
and openly deciared that, if Sir Lionel had 
not been a Dalesman, he should never 
have married ber daughter. 

Dora, too, had found a suitor, a young 
artist, whose father, the leading Queen's 
Counsel of his day, owed his fortune and 
fame entirely to his own ability. 

Mrs. Metcalf, much as she deplored the 
tact of Arthur Dacre’s being only ‘a paint- 
ing fellow and no sort of family,” was 
forced to confess that he was a fine, hand. 
some young man, who bad already made 
a mark in bis profession, and was, as she 
styled it, ‘‘very much thought of in Lon- 
don;” but as she naively remarked, “if the 
King upon bis throne had asked for Miss 
Dora in marriage, her mother would have 
rejected him with scorn;’’ so there was 
little hope for one whocombined the ob- 
noxious attributes of parvenu, artist, and 
Southron. 

Lady Barchester seems to have been 
determined that no one should come be- 
tween this daughter at least and hersell. 
The young artist did not take the contemp- 
tuous refusal he received much to heart. 

Perhaps the fair Dora had tound some 
means of Jetiing him know that she did 
not sbare her mother’s views, for he coolly 
wrote and told Lady HEarchester that he 
should renew his proposal when her 
daughter was of an age legally to decide 
for herse!f. 

This meant that the young people must 
wait about eighteen months, 

But Sir Lionel, who was a friend of Mr, 
Dacre’s encouraged the match, and took 
care that his sister.in-law sbould, from 
time to time, meet the man she loved. 

At length when Dora was twenty-one, 
sbe summoned courage to tell her uother 
that she was resolved to marry Arthur 
Dacre. 

A terrible scene ensued, which the girl's 
strength, already undermined by the ailent 
struggle of the two previous years, was 
little able to endure; and just as her other, 
in a fierce blaze of rage, was calling down 
the wrath of heaven upon the base-born 
traitor wbo bad stolen from her her daugh- 
ter’s love, Dura tell to the ground, with 
blood streaming from her mouth—she had 
broken a blood.vessel, 

Lady Barchester’s remorse was as par- 
sionate as bad been her anger, and, ready 
to make any sacrifices now that ber daugn- 
ter’s life was in question, sne hastily sum- 
moved Arthur Dacre. 

Unfortunately he was abroad, and nearly 
a month elapsed before he reached Wal- 
thamthwait In the meantime, Dora 
seemed to have recovered her usual heaith, 
and her mother had begun keenly to re 
gret the invitation she nad sent, 

“The day Mr. Dacre was W arrive was a 
terrible day for all of us,’’ Mrs, Metcalf 
said with a sigh. ‘Sir Lionel rode back. 
wards and forwards between Stony Place 
and the Manor, trying to persuade my 
lady to be reasonable; for, at the last mo 
ment, she had changed ber mind and Je- 
ciared that Mr. Dacre should not see Mirs 
Dora. She, poor thing, was just a picture 
of misery the whole time. i felt sure they 
would kill her amongs them. 

“It was settled at last, though not withvut 
a terrible bard battie, that Mr. Dacre should 
stay with Sir Lionel, and from there come 
over to dine at the Manor. When Minas 
Dora knew that she was really going to see 
him, she was like a different being; she 
laughed, and chatted, and sang as she 
came and helped me to look through ber 
gowns, for she was bent, she said, upon 
wearing ber prettiest that night. 1 re- 
member 80 well, just ss we heard the car- 
riage wheels in the distance, she threw 
ber arms around my neck and kissed me. 

“+‘Annie,’ shesaid, ‘look through all my 
things. I should like to give something to 
eac’) of you to-night. And please run down 
with that gray trave/ling shaw! to Mrs. 
Roberts. The one sbée was wearing on 
Sundsy was so thin, there could be no 
warintb in it. Give her my love too.’ 

“Now at the Manor the dining-room 
door was never shut, as @ heavy curiain 
bung betore the opening. As soon ss { 
knew deesert was on the table, I siole 
downstairs to have a peep trom beind 
this curtain at my young mistress and her 
betrothed. There was no one but they 
and my lady at tabie, 

“Miss Dora, who was usually so silent 
and sejute, was beaming with bappine s, 


and jauguing and talking gally, whilst | 
Mr. Dacre seemed to bang on the very | 
words a8 they fell from her ilps; toey were | 
all and al! (o ea wher, tor althougo from 


rime time they would turn «al make 








some remark to my iady, it was always 
with an effort. 

“It was just awful to see my lady! She 
mat at the bead of the table with a scowl as 
black as thunder upon her face. How 
them young peopic could laugh and talk 
so with her glowering down upon them, I 
could notimagine. The way she looked 
made my very blood run cold, 

“About nine o'clock a terrible storm 
came on; | have seen many a bed one In 
my time, bat none #0 bed asthat. Folks 
don’t Know what real storms are like until 
they have lived in these narrow valleys. 

“That night the lightning seemed to 
play like great tongues of fire around the 
house, whilst the thunder roared, the wind 
howled, and rain fell in torrents. 1 was 
too frightened to upstairs alone, so | crept 
down into the bali. As it struck ten o’clock 
my lady rang the bell, and inquired i! Sir 
Lionei’s carriage had not come tor Mr. 
Dacre..- 

“ ‘Sir Lionel’s not a gentioman as would 
send a horse out on such a night,’ I heard 
old Thomas, the butler, reply sturdily. 
‘Why, my lady, have ye na seen the 
lightning? I'd like to see a carriage that 
could stand in this wind,’’ 

“'Mr, Dacre,’ my lady said, in that 
stately way of hers, ‘Sir Lionel promised 
that bis carriage should be here by ten 
o'clock; he has failed to fulfil bis engage- 
ment; I am afraid you will be obliged to 
walk to Stoney Piace.’ 

“Through the open door | could see Misa 
Dora and Mr. Dacre look at her in blank 
amazement. 

“« (But, mamma, surely Miss Dora 
began, but ber mother cut her short with 
a gesture, 

“«] know that young men are not now 
what they used to be,’ my lady said, in a 
voloe that made me shudder; it seemed to 
out like a sharp knife as you heard it, 
‘And of course there is all the diflerence 
in the world between Northerners and 
Southerners; but I sbould have thought 
that, even for a Southerner, a walk of two 
miles would scarcely have been counted a 
hardship.’ 

“'Nelther of two, nor of twenty, I 
bope,’ Mr. Dacre repiied with @ laugh. 
‘But, in inky darkness, with a storin such 
as tiie raging———' he hesitated. 

It is a straight path, you cannot mins 
it.’ 

“*Do you mean, Lady Barchester, that 
you really wish me to set out in this 
storm?’ he asked indignantly. 

“¢Your invitation, Mr, Dacre, was until 
ten o'clock, If it is darkness you are 
afraid of,’ my lady added with a sneer, 
‘one of tne footinen may accompany 
you.’ 

“Mr, Dacre’s face tiushed angrily. ‘Thank 
you, I will not troubie your servant, and, 
as 1 am #0 unwelcoine, | will intrude upon 
you no longer. Good evening, Lady Bar- 
chester. Good-bye, Dora. Don’t let this 
trouble you, darling,’ he added, lowering 
his voice. ‘I aball see you to morrow,’ 

“He walked to the door, which old 
Thomas opened most unwillingly. A 
violent gust of wind dashed the men 
across the threshold back into the hail, 
and at that moment a vivid flash of light- 
ning filled the air with flame, whilat the 
crash of thunder was so loud that the 
whole buliding reeled. Mins Pora, who 
had been standing as one stunned, sprang 
forward with a shriek: 

“‘arthur, you shall not go, you shal! 
stay bere. Mother you cannot turn hii 
out, Arthur, darling, s«y that you will 
not go.’ 

“And she clung to bis arm with piteous 
entreaty. 

+ Be ailent, child,’ my lady said sternly. 
‘Have you no sense of maidenly moursty? 
Mr. Dacre, must I tell you tor the second 
time you are intruding?’ 








“He looked at her for a inoment, as if 
strongly tempted to tell ber what he 
thought; then he threw bis arma around 
Miss Dora in one peasionate embrace, 
forced open the hall door, and strode 
away. : 

“‘For Heaven's sake, be careful at that 
bridge,’ old Thomas cried alter bim; and 
then, turning my lady, be said s»lemn!y: 
‘Your father, my old master, wouldn’t 
have turned a dog out on such anigit as 
this, my lade, In Craven a curse resia on 
them as turns away a guest.’ 

‘Mies Dora never closed her eye that 
night, but just lay and moaned like a 
stricken lamb. {t was well on to m rning 
when I teil asleep myself, and when | 
awoke she was standing by wy bedside, 


very white, but quite calm and determined 
Annie, please dres* quickly,’ she sa 

lam going to Stony Place and you mum 

come with me I will nt stay a! 

lay ine house where b eo . we 
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THE SATURDAY 








“By eight o'clock we were on our way. 
It waa a lovely inorning; the storm seemed 
to bate swept from the earth all that was 
not besutiful and sweet, My mistrees 
talked away quite calmly a we walked, 
She told me she should stay with ber 
sister aod Sir Lionel until she nes 
married. 

“It will only be a week or two now,’ 
eheeaid with asiuile and @# talot Mush, aod 
tbatthen she would xo to London and] 
war to go too, 

“Now, et about baif-a-mile from the 
Manor, there in «@ ilithe stream which 
separates the perk from the weadows. | 
call it a #tream, and so it is In @ usual 
way; in summer, even you may fri 
acroms it, although, eafur 6 Leavy rein, it 
ewells out into quite ab lmportent river. 
You will see it, sir aa you go to the Manor 

jumt al the —- entrauce; there is no 
lo'ge at this aide, 

‘In thome days there wasan old-fashioned 
wooden bridge that the gentiololka set 
gieat siore by, and artiste used Ww ooine 
from all around to eketen, As we drew 
near I noticed that the river was tore 
swollen than | had ever seen it before, and 
alec that something Was wrong witu the 
bridve, 

‘Ouse ottbe shgite that supported it bad 
been washed away and had d:agged duan 
with it the little hand-rall, 1 Was Jam 
wondering what we should do for it isa 
long way by the road to Stony Piace, wuen 
iny wietross snddenly eprang from my 
ride, and, wilh one bound, was el (be brink 
ofthe river, What foliowed, air, to this 
dey lLneverrghtly knew. 

“lt heard a ebrick—ob, Hosveual 1 can 
hear that ehriek stl); It was imore ike the 
ery of # wounded animal than thet of a 
human creature—and raw Mies |) ra jump 
inty the river, She teli justin the middie, 
where (he current waa moat strong, and in 
a keojnd #16 Was carried away by the foros 
of the etream far beyond my reach, Soine 
nen were working in « Held near, and 
heard inv criem; bul they Were loo late, 
Mies Dore was dead loog before they 
reached he.” 

Tie woman etopped todry her tears, 

“Whale vwld have induced her to com 
ioite: wid adeeal’ | seated, 

Ah, eilahe ist oause euough for what 
ehe did «a laaw when | came vack to the 
mires there, on the further bank, Mr, 
wasiving, white and goasty, wlua 
terrble wound ta tre side of bie bead. He 
inue) have been on the bridge wheo it fell 
forthe doeor sald be was not drowned —1 
injeelf eaw thal bin face was out of the 
water tat died frou nitting his head 
ageinet a gfone. Mies Dora must lave 
Caught siyhtoof bin and tried to spring 
across the river lo hie aide.’ 

“What broaneo’ Laly Barchow er?” 

Tie woman siuddered ae ane replied: 
‘The nows that es inething was wrong 
ipur, bave reached her, for we bad jus 
taken Lhe poor young gentleman out of the 
‘water aod laid bin on the grass when I 
waewiiny lady coming toward ua, Soe camo 
quite cl se and stood fora moment looking 
down at tim with sueh a strange, fleroe 
look, a un # as if «he was giad Le was 
gone When ber eyes fell on me, she 
askou Rogrily what] was doing there, and 
bade thé yo aud fee lo Iny young (mistress, 

“Snemust know nothing of this,’ she 
said serniy. ‘Do you understand, I 
forbid you to tell ter «a word of this,’ and 
ehe turned towards the house; but the 
piank of wood on which her dead daugh- 
ter wae lying barred her way, 

“Waowere all on the soft grass, and bad 
never hoard the [ootateps of the men who 
wore © rrying it, It was terrible w see the 
dead faces of those two young things; but 
their froes wan nothing to inv lady's. 
When | am alone the awful look that came 
over Ler when she saw Mies Dora lying 
before bor, hauuis In6é soOlUstinesR, even 
now, 

“Sie stood perfectly etill, just as if she 
were ina dream; and not ove of ue dared 
tomeove, Toen Sir Lionel rode up, Some 
one tuust have told bia what had happen- 
od, for be was white as death, My lady 

coked at Gian for a moment and then sald 
quiets, but in « volee that seemed to come 
from tar ef} hollow caves: ‘Lionel, | killed 
(dot bis Killed ber,’ and then she 
iurnbed and Warked to the house wilh her 
UUM) Glalely wall. 

“The inen that were carrying Miss Dora 
snd Mr. Dace followed her siowly, we all 
walking behind them, My lady must 
heve g ne more quickly than we, for when 
wereached the broad avenne she was al- 
reacy culct sight, and just as we crossed 
the tureshold of the Mauor House, the re- 
{ ® wun rang through the air. My 
lady bad shot berself’’ 

“Hat what bed all (his todo with Jim’s 
not being able to take my letters?’ I asked 
af ralong pause during whieh the good 
wo an bad in some degree recovered her 
composure, 

She iooked at moe for a Inoment as if she 
thought | must be stogularly lacking in 
inte jiwence to ask sach a quesiton, and 
then said solemniy: “it is the twentieth of 
1) euuiber, sir, to-day; twenty seven yoars 
night ‘hat poor young gentleman 
diet by the Manor Park bridge. He will 
ct) ere to night.’’ 

I had notime for further discussion, so 
preporeca to @iart at «pos in apite of al 
Min, Mé'calfe@ «ntrestios that 1 would not 
leuip. fate t trying to cross the bridge 
nigit. “That poor young gentleman 


*) be there,”” #he repeated egain aud 
rap 
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Sebool Board bere,’’ | muttered, with a 
eniffof scorn, “How can people in this 
our day be capabie of such folly?" 

All my life I bad bat « peculiar oon. 
tempt for so-called paychic experiences 
being firtnly convinced that In every case 
they were the inventions .of impostors, or 
the ravings of hysterical women. 8» far 
did my antipathy go, tbat | had given uf 
taking my favorite newapeper simply 
becaues it would persist in recording the 
sayings and doingsof the PsyonicalS olsty. 
if, when | atarted for tue Manor, any one 
hed a ked we whether] believed in goosts, 
Labould bave regarded the question aaa 
stupid joke, #9 convinced was IT that no 
sensivie man could do anything of the 
eort; but, before | was at the end of my 
journ y that night, | was doomed w 
discover that, eveu iu uijyeed, there were 
more things than I had dreamed of In my 
philosophy. 

My path lay along a narrow lane, with 
thick busbes growing on either side, from 
which, now and then, tall lees raised up 
thelr Leads. It was one of those nights 
we soinetimes Lave in September, when 
light end da‘kness seem to be playing 
soine O ful restless gaine. 

The moon was @ good-siz9d crescent, and 
shone witb quite a vrilliant tight, but dark 
heavy clouds kept flitting before ite light 
casting thick darkucas on the world, A 
gente breez4 wae blowing, just enough to 
inake tbe loaves, as they ftlitered, woan 
and coo as if they had piteous tales Lo tell 
lf only they c uid fod w# jistever, 

Periaps it was they that recalled to my 
mind what the farinor's« wile Lad told me. 
There wes sometning slinost groterque in 
the thought of this peaceful little valiey 
having been the toene of @ tragedy sv 
ghastiy—of w youog man full of iife aud 
Diight hopes baving wet there with #ucn 
a fate; to die like a dog in @ diteh, and al 
through the opsiinate folly of a jealous 
old wouan! 

I cauglt myself trying to imagine what 
Arwur Daore must bave feit that night 
when driven out into the storm. The air 
renned to becxne suddenly obil', or per- 
bape my weariness Inade® me EX 4pyerale 
what wes ouly a natural change ip the 
atime) bere, 

B> that as it may, ] suivered as 1 dragged 
iny Ured limbs along, valuly longing for 
my journey to be ended, The solitude 
was alineos. terrible; (here was no sign of 
human being Of huwan havitation, not 
even a bird was singing, aud wheu a dead 
leaf biew against iny face I started asi! I 
had received a blow. 

i pulled myself tegether and tried to 
laugh a my own folly; Dut struggio as | 
might, the conviction thal there was 
something uncanny about the road forced 
iteelf upou mae, 

The silencs, broken only by the rustling 
of leaves, seemed to become more and 
more unnatural, | tried to whistle, but 
tue weird force with which the trees re. 
eoboed the sound was wore trying even 
than the atiliness, 

The trees, too, began to assume all sorts 
of grotesque forme and shapes: one great 
gaunt Oak stretched out its aris like a 
skeleton, seeking to clutch the passers by; 
snotner bore a strange resemblancs to a 
gallows, 

Just as | was passing this one, some- 
thing touched my foot—it was only a rab- 
bit running across the path—and my 
heart began to throb and fluier, “Clearly 
1 have been walking Wo tuuch, and over- 
strained myseil,’’ 1 said, but » mocking 
voloe whispered that it was the mind, not 
the heart, that wascflected. “What about 
the superstitious folly of theso Northern. 
ora now, eb?’’ it asked, 

Couid it be that 1, tue sesptioc of scepiics, 
was disturbed by the reme:mbrance of 
thestupid prophecy of «a garrulous old 
woman? The thougit was too absurd, and 
1 strode mantully ou, Siiil, it was no goud 
denying it, the road was upcanpy, and in 
iny life I had never seen such strangely 
human-looking tress; each one of them 
seemed to have a theory of its own as to 
how the sound of my fvotsteps should be 
echoed, 

At length, Just a: the Inox; Ilcable feel 
ing that had takn possession of me was 
becoming unbearabie, | heard the sound of 
rupuing waters, which toid me that I must 
be near the bridge. The tiavugbt that | 
had oaly half-a mile more to go, gave uew 
liveand energy, and I walked rapifiy on 
to the solid stone erection that bad rep! aced 
the rustic wooden bri:ige of other days. 

The park was, as 1 could #e@e, fenced «ft 
from tue stream by ar 1:00 railing. Just 
as | was in the middie of the bridge. 1 pad 
another touch of that queer jerky feeling 
at my heart, that | had bad twice betore 
thet n'ght. 

T> thw day I don't know why I should 
have (‘eli the sensation then, for 1 could 
eweer tbat, at the moment | did feel it, 
there wae po thought of Arthur Dacre in 
my wind. T stood still, frightened atthe 
rate my Leart was beating, aud, asl did so, 
1 noticed something white glimmering 
close to tue railing. 

W bat it was 1 could n> 
was hidden by a cloud; 
fem, the remembraice of tue tragedy 
which had been enacte! there twenty- 
seven years belorée flashed into my mind, 

My heart beat ure spasimodicaiiy than 
before; | was & Sirauge 
choking sensation, 8 if @omethiug were 
pressing tightly around my throat, and | 
felt an unoonquerabie reiuctance t 
cing further until 1 knew 
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EVENING POST. _ 


and shone down with s clear brilliant 
light, and 1 eaw the white ghastly face of s 
dead man turned towards ine. 

The wish I had so rashly uttered asl 
left the farm was gratified: Arthur Dacre 
stood before tne. His body was bidden 
by the bushes, but his face 1 saw as clearly 
as I nee this lamp before me now. 

I stood am one paralyzed. For my life, I 
oould not have moved an inen; my heart 
seeined to cease beating, and imy brain 
reeled as an unutterable sense of horror— 
not fear, but something a thousand times 
more terrible, penetrated ny whole being. 
I would rather face a hundred deatoe than 
experience that feeling again. The figure 
seemed to motion me to advances, and 
then, as if it noticed my unwillingness, it 
uttered a ory 80 stranye in the unutterable 
plteousness of the sorrow it ex pressed, 
that it froze my very heart, and 

I remember no more until I found my- 
self lying on the grasa, and heard a rough, 
kin‘ly voice muttering by tny side: 

“(aeer job, this! Lean on me, sir; ye 
be all right now.” 

It was Farmer Meteal!, who bad ridden 
after me to offer the loan of bis horse. 

A serious illness, which my friends at- 
tributed to over-walking, was the result of 
my adventare, and it was a month before 
I was ableto leave Walthamtbwait, The 
day before I started for town, Farmer 
Matoalf paid mea visit. 

Evidently the good man had something 
on bis mind. He bummed, and hawed, 
and twirled his bat for some time in confu- 
s1or, 

“| kind o’ guess, sir,” he at length 
began, ‘“ye’d had a bito’ a fright that 
night | found ye lying by the bridge. 
Tha’ white thing, ye know, it give me 
an ugly turn when I first seed it, but it 
wes nobbut the Squire’a white-face mare 
that bad gotten its head fast in t’iron 
railings!’ 

ee, 


Born in Purple. 


BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS,. 


you time enough. No object that I 
can 866 ln Spoiling the boy's holiday 
by mixiog gall with bis cham pagnue,’’ 

“Heil beve to drink the gail sooner or 
later, Sir 4, 1.6a8,”’ 

“Weill, tuen, let it be later; end reat as- 
sured I'l) make the dose as simallias I poe- 
sibiycan, Don’t shake your head, Mar- 
gery, and look disagreeably doubling. You 
are too much given to fads and fancies, 
W hat you want to trouble about Habert at 
all for 1 can’t for the life of me conceive. 
You are always bothering on this subject, 
and yet you are on!y ny housekeeper,”’ 

“] wonder, Sir . cweas— — ’ 

“Don’t wonder at all, wy good woman, 
buttrust. Let us hear no tmore on th.s 
subject. I «am bale and hearty enough. 
1 suppose you wili allow that; scarcely 
turned fifty, too, and yet you treat we as 
if | were an “togenarian dotard,”’ 

And Sir 4.1¢eas Gavestone, as if to em- 
phasise his statement, got up froin a loung- 
ing chair in which he bad been lazily 
reciining, and drawing his large uassive 
frame to its height, stood with nis back w 
his own library fire, confronting the littie 
sharp-faced old woman he calied Margery. 

“Certainly, Sir .:neas; but ” 

“But me no buts, unless you would 
meke me very abgry. My life is as good as 
Hubert’s any day, though he is coming 
home from,Oxtford with a double first; the 
head that contains 80 much strong, vigor- 
orous brain but crowns a feeble, delicate 
carcass, He canvol ride scross country or 
carry a gun from breakfast till sandown as 
1 can.’’ 

“Poor lad, he was always weakly, that is 
one reason why I love him #0; yet | some- 
times almost regret that 1 succeeded in 
rearing biu.’’ 

“No more,’ Sir 1: 0eaa @ald, very quietly, 
Sof this maudlin nonsense, if you please; 
and see that you guard your tongue, and 
never by any hint of yours allow him to 
guess at anything which may bring dissep- 
sion between biw end me,”’ 

“Gracious, Sir 1. eas! fancy telling me 
that alter ail tiiese years!’ 

“It is only lately you 
troublesome on the subject.”’ 

A ring at the hail-door suddenly brought 
this conversation to a close, and voth the 
talkers went into the oorridor, into which, 
in another second or two, Hubert came, 
bounding Up the staircase three steps at 4 
time, 

“Hullo, Dame Margery,’’ he shouted, 
nearly kuocking the old woman down as 
he sped into Sir - 16a8’s arms, “Awful! 
gad to be home again, pater—you do loo 
well, Haven't bad such a howling att 
@Xainination as | Lave,” 

“My boy—iuy boy—it has been a triumph 
indeed. We must have all play now, 
Huvert—testivities and fun. Pity you 
don’t care for hunting, it wouid set you up 
in no tine,’? said the sporting Barone, 


Pes, Stime enough, Margery—I tel! 


have become 


| KOlng back once more to Lis seat by the 


library fire. 

Thither Hubert followed him, stopping 
for a second on his way to take Maryery in 
bis aring aod imprint a kiss on ber abriv- 
elled oid brow, 

fhe father and son remained together 
form timein the library, Sir E1eas fight 


; ing all hie own Ox’ord battles over again, 


ashe listened to Hubert’s 
doing’; not but what Sir .& 
hed @ii 
ii t's were ré.y inte 


acoount of uis 
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come and «tay for a week or two—essential 
that you should have some young people 
in the house, dear boy.”’ 

Hubert’s pale face flushed up, while he 
said, jaughing: 

“] never can for a moment bring myeseif 
to believe that you are a day vider than I 
am, father. When I look at you I always 
pity the young fellows who have got old 
wen for fathers.” 

“Yes, I am in my prime—quite i? my 
prime—and what ie funny, 1 don’t fee! a 
day more than twenty—can endure even 
more fatigue than I could attwenty. Bat, 
here they are—here they are—and if we 
don’t have a jolly Christmas we’ll know 
the reason why!” 

Meantime Hubert snatched s gardenia 
out of a vase on a side table, put it In his 
button-ho!ls, and ran his fingers through 
his hair Then be torned round as though 
about to toliow Sir A. 1eas, but finally he 
decided to remain where he was; nor did 
he regret having done #0, when a vigorous 
and prolonged sbouting fell on bis ear, 

‘‘That’s ancle Dan.”’ he satd to himsel!; 
‘'good, noisy uncle Dan: bat if he is going 
to make a hero of me, I shall be almost 
sorry I have passed so well.’’ 

Then the new arrivals all came flocking 
into the library, and absolately surrounded 
him, Firet, there wee uncle Dan, well 
known in society circles a= Sir Dante! Mil- 
lingham, married to Sir aeas’ only s's- 
ter, who had accompanied him to play 
hostess on this festive occasion, 

They bad brought with them their two 
sone, both in the army, and just starting 
for foreign service, but very keen about 
shooting Sir A: neas’ coverts and riding his 
hunters, before they went into exile, 

Then there were the Davidsons, who 
were especial favorites with Hubert; and as 
he gezod intothe sweet, bright face of Ethel 
Davidson, the reason for that eprig of gar- 
genia placed so coquettishly in his button- 
ho'e was easily explained. 

Mre. Davidson with a great deal of gush, 
was explathing bow sorry General David- 
roa was that business kept him at home 
for a day or two, but that he would not 
fall to join the party later in the week. 

With such a party as this assembied in 
the house it could not fail to be gay, and 
that evening was to be an especially festive 
one, 

Uncle Daa proposed more than one toast, 
of whice Hubert was the hero, and, carried 
away by his feelings, so far overstepped 
the bounds of good-breeding, as to make 
insinuations, which brought the hot blood 
into both Hubert’s and Etnel’s faces, 

Two moinbers of it were apparentiy very 
indignant at uncie Dan’s remarks, namely, 
bia own eldest son and Sir .1:n¢6as bimsel/, 
who made no scruple about telling his 
brot \er-in-law to sit down, and not make 
a fool of biuiself, 

This little coutretemps broke up the fes- 
tive gathering in tne dining-room, tor Lady 
Miliingbam at once rose, 

Uneie Dan, who did not comprehend 
what a snub meant, went on talking as 
glibiy asever, Jushing at once into Hubert’s 
political career, since his love aflairs did 
not appear to find favor, but he was almost 
talkiny for his own edification, 

Sir A: .eas was far too preoccupied to 
hear a word he was saying; his second boy, 
Alfred, was 6ugrossed by bis walnuts; and 
Dick, the elder one, was sparring with 
Huabert, 

Suddenly Sir .:.6as heard angry words 
passing between the cousins, 

‘Come, come, Come!” be said, rising. 
“The wine to-night as been too strong tor 
you boys—milk to babies, [Til bave it 
taken from another bin to-morrow, Let 
us go to the ladies and put a stop to this 
nonsensical discussion. Come, Hubert.’ 
And Le touched the young man’s shoulder 
as he passed, 

For tbe nonce the matter, then, was to 
all Outward appearance set on one side, 
though belore Dick Millingham left the 
dining-room he had madea resolve to quar- 
rel with Hubert, even if it should be to the 
bitter end, for the love and hand of sweet 
Etbel Davidson. 

Dick bad imagined himself to be in love 
with ber for @ long time, and lately, since 
it had veen hinted to him that Hubert was 
ratber touched iu that quarter, he felt cer- 
tain that his whole hope of Lappiness in 
life depended on Ethel Davidsou’s accept- 
auce of him, 

Ou that evening, too, he believed himseif 
to have a very fair chance of success, aid 
bade her good night in radiant spirits. 

He had sat by E:nel the entire evening, 
and she bad chatted and laughed with bim 
inost ploarantly. 

He saw not that while Ethel, out of sheer 
courtesy, chaited wiibly with ber tongue, 
her eyes and mind were every now aud 
again distracied, wandering across tLe 
room in 8earca of Hubert, who remained 
moodily by nimsetf in a corner. 

Nor did be perceive Ejinei’s anxious 
glances, but took it for granted that she 
found Dick for arn amusing and eiigible 
and amuéing companion. 

Yet in the bright sumwmer-tide, when 
Hubert had been st bonie for the long va- 
cation, he had no cause to doubt Etue:’s 
love for him, since with her own sweet 
lips she had acknowledged ii; he must be 
&@ Waniac Dow to tuink sne Lad changea 
solely because she vestowed a few pleasant 
sentences on Dick. 

“To bed, to bed—the meet is tourteen 
niles off -we must breakfast early!’ shout 
ed Sir A: 1ea8 at last, breaking up the con- 
clock. * You won't 
KO v tO Dight, ob biu 
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of affairs between these boys,” 

And then the ladies started for their 

rooms, and the gentlemen scuttled off to 
gt themsel ves Into emoking-attire, 
Pur neas had decided wisely when he 
made up bis mind to stick to the emoking- 
room a4 loog a8 Hubert and Dick were 
there together. 

sir Eneas, however, could not be ubiqul- 
tous; the cousins b ppened to meet as they 
were both coming down the back staircase 
from their respective rooms—and meeting, 
they both came toa sudden hait, 

“You insulted me in the dining-room 
to-night!” cried Dick, angrily; “beware 
pow you it again, or by Jove I'll 

“D> your worst now, there’s no time like 
the present,’ answered Habert, rousin 
himself out of his mental apathy, an 
speaking w‘th spirit, 

“J love Ethel Mfilingham, «nd if you 
dare to intertere——"’ wenton D ck, heat- 
ing a8 he referred to a subject which he 
peieved to be very dear to his heart, 

‘Stop a moment,” tntervapted Hubert, 
“Has Ethel confessed her love for you?’ 

“Whatisitto you whether she bas or 


” id 
ar ily that it seems to me that the lady 
isthe persoa who must settle this dispute, 
What is the use of and | fighting 
about her if she decides to have nothing to 
do with either of us?” 

“How can she decide? we can’t propose 
to her together,”’ 

“No, but wecan draw lots which shall 
propose first,’”? and Hubert’s tace grew asn- 
en a4 he suggested this solution of the dif- 
ficulty, ‘and it shall be agreed that which- 
ever ane refuses shall go right away out of 
this country for five years,”’ 

“You, witn academical honors to think 
upon, you agree to do this?’’ 

“{ will ‘do.’ ”’ 

“Thus, then, we settie it—drawing lots 
the morning.” 

And bearing Sir A‘ n¢aa’ voice in the hall 
they went down together in seeming uni- 


ty. 
yssFive years! Hewill goaway for five 
long years it Miss Ethel refuses nim, Why, 
it would kil! Sir A¢neas, strong as he looks; 
and as for m6, be had best lay ine out be- 
fore be starta—but Mies Evbel aint going to 
retuse bim surely, A quarrel and a rivairy 
between them boys—well I never, it only 
wanled that to make my old bones shake 
and tremble as we my legs wasn’t fit 
tocar'y my body, hat ever shail I do? 
Wait for Sir aeas and tell bin this very 
blessed night every word as I've over- 
heara? No, I know a trick worth two 
o'that—leave an old woman alone for be- 
ing able to plot.’ 

And Margery, who had been standing in 
an upper passage all through the con versa- 
tion of the two cousins, now hobbled down 
the stairs witb, for ber, exceeding swift- 
neas. 

Ste did not go down to the smoking-room 
tuough, but betook herself along the second 
landing till she reached a door at its ex- 
treme end, at which she knocked, and re- 
ceiving « prompt ‘“‘Comein,”’ she in another 
second found herseif in Ethel Davidson’s 
bedroom, 

The girl, in a pretty biue dreasing-gown, 
Was sitting py the fire reading, her heavy 
wasses O! fair hair falling in curls about ber 
shoulders, 

She did not express any surprise at see- 
lng Margery: on the contrary, ehe was ac- 
custowed to the old housekeeper’s occa- 
sional visits, and in truth rather expected 
ver, Sie pushed hers chairand invited 
her to come and have a cosy chat, 

“Well, Mise Ethel, and it’s right glad we 
are to #6@ yOu at Gavestone again, especial. 
ly witu Mr, Hubert come bomeand him #o 
successful too,’’ 

“Yes, Margery, I’m so giad about his 
honors, but yet 1 almost wish he bad not 
go. them, he does look so ill—don’t you 
think so?’’ 

‘It’s little enough as I’veseen of him 
yet, be bhasn’t had time to come and gossip 
away half an bour with oid Margery. 1 was 
thinking, miss, maybe you’d tell me some- 
thing about him, I’m real sorry you think 
“a ill, Does hesay ashe isn’t 
weilly”’ 

“He bas scarcely spoken to me, Margery, 
pelt the whole evening moping by him- 

il 
we bless me, and who was you talking 
“D ck, for want of someone better. 
“P’raps as my boy was jealous of Mr. 
Deck. He's real fond of you, 1 believe, 
Misa |): bei,’” 
oe ho is fond of me?” she asked, laugh- 

g. 

Pr * both of them, miss, tor the matter 
Tt that,” 

“fwo strings to my bow—nonsense, 
Margery, they only exist in your imagina- 

“Taint no imagination at all. I know 
88 both these young fellows is in love with 
you, but I ain’t pertikler sure whien of 
ther you prefer,”” 

we became ver 

ar 
you knew!" _— 

“I dou’t know, £ tell ve, but folks say as 

7 ve @ liking for Mr. Dick.” 
“Tueu foiks say wrong, for 1 have not.” 
And you love the other one?”’ 
Etuel nodded her head in assent. 
Blees ye, Miss Evbel, tor that—bless ye! 
“ve taken a weight off wy mind as 
——— a killed me outright if 1’d bad 
‘Y Carry } long.’’ 


, Jracious, Margery, ia it as serious as all 


red as she answered: 
shouid have thought 
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Cc, Unies, and it ia. lf you’d heard | 
verneard just now, you’d sgree 
ue Lnat it is mighty serious. It isn’t | 
“})De twWey inte foreign parts for five | 
“*S 85 W6 want Mr, Hubert io do, and! 


him out of heart all the while, As for Mr. 
+n ie comes nat’ral, it’s in his perfession 

“Going away for five years; tell me, 
Marner?) what do you mean?’’ 

“Weil, they was settling en the stairs 
just now they isto draw tote which is to 
propose first, and whichever doesn’t get 
you ia to go abroad for five years,” 

“They must be mad,” cried Ethel, almost 
indignantly. 

“It don’t much matter if they are as long 
as you love Mr, Habert—you’i! soon oure 
him, But whatever istuat—biest if Hubert 
isn’t calling me asif he had really taken 
leave of his senses,’’ 

“Margery! Margery!’ again shouted 
through the house the voice both the women 
——, well, 

u earnestness, almost nD was 

there in the tone, that Ethel ny a im- 

with the idea that some dreadful 

thing had happened, and accompanied 
Margery to the head of the stairs. 

There Lady Millingham and Mrs, David. 
son bed already arrived, and as Hubert 
came fiying up the staircase in search of 
Margery, be informed them that Sir 4neas 
had fainted, and was lying unconscious on 
the sinvking-room floor. 

Another second or two and they were al! 
on the spot; water, brandy, and other re- 
storatives were to hand, and « man was 
despatocned for the nearcat doctor, 

All was ofno avail; Sir A¢neas never 
spoke again, but died about two o'cluck, 
from an attack of heart disease, from which 
he never rallied. 

Thus, then, was bis boasted strength ex- 
tinguished ina moment—thus, then, was 
his procrastination over affairs which Mar- 
gery bad wished hit to settie to-day post- 
poned for ever; and that tnesufterer would 
be Hubert, Margery knew ful well. 

‘*My boy—my poor boy! you have no one 
in the whole wide world now but menow!”’ 
she whispered to him, weeping, as tne stood 
side by side, gazing on the face of the sleep 
ing Sir Acneas, as he lay in his coffin the 
night before the funeral, 

**A las!—no one but you—and Etthel,’’ an- 
swered Hubert, ina low, sad voice, as be 
imprinted a kiss on the old housskeeper’s 
withered cheek. 

“Ay, if Ethel is only true,’’ 

“True! she has herself told me how she 
ioves ine; she could not do otherwise than 
comiort me in my sorrow,’ she said, “my 
poor, dear father, ] wish be qould have 
known and blessed us!’ 

“Come away, Hubert—coms away! Don’t 
let us talk of love so near the aead, my boy. 
May the future be bright for you, is al! 
Margery can pray; but | fear me—I fear 
me—but what little I have saved is all 
yours,” 

They were out inthe passage, with the 
door of that silent chamber closed, before 
Margery had done speaking, 

Hubert looked at her in utter astonish- 
ment, 

‘**My father was no spendthrift,”” he said; 
‘the never exceeded his income,’’ 

“Wait till the will is read to-morrow 
morning—let’s s4y no more till then.’’ 

Nor did what had been said weigh very 
heavily on Hubert’s mind. That Margery 
was accustomed to regard liife from its 
blackest aspect be was fully aware. 

Alas! r Hubert—in this instance he 
was destined to find out that Maryery had 
by no means exaggerated when she dread- 
ed the worst. 

He burst intothe room where the old 
housekeeper sat crying oy the fire about an 
hour after the fanera! bad taken place, and 
throwing bhimeeit on the ground béside her 
buried bis head in ber lap and sobbed con. 
vulsively. 

“Not his son—not his son!” he gasped out 
betweeu paroxysins of sobbing. 

Margery did not attempt to speak, but 
tried o sooth him by stroking bts hair a’- 
iectionately, but Le went on in a spasmo- 
dic, disjointed way: 

“And you knew it, Margery—knew it, 
and never told me—iet me live a iie—al! 
these years—at Oxford too,’’ 

“I did it for your good—iny poor Hubert 
forgive me,” 

“My good? Howoould it be for my good 
to be made the victim of a vile deception, 
and I who ioved Sir A: ceas a8 if he were 
my tather—to have to go about the world 
ali the rest of my days fceling what I feel 
towards him now! Tell me, Margery, 
since you know all about it, who are my 
parents?” 

And Hubeg got up from bis posture at 
Margery’s {cet and drew a chair close to 
ber. 

‘s+dow ever can I tell yon—how ever can 
I tell you—it’s too bad of Sir 4 aeas to have 
left tois task to me,” and she threw her 
eprou over ber head, ‘to me who begged 
him #0 teil you his own self.” 

“Well? asked Hubert very briefily—bis 
agony bad suddeniy turned into # mony 
calm. 

**Well?” he repeated. 

‘Don’t flaster me, Hubert, with them 
welis—it’s bouest folks as you'se come Of, 
though they ain’t as grand #* the ‘rive 
stones, and you've got a goot eduestion 
which they could vuever bave given you. 


‘Yes, and five hun tred a year, will the 
right to call myself Mr. fiav ssvone,”? 1Dter- 
rupted Herbert, bitteriy. “Now go on 


Are ny father and mother alive fata 
“No—your father died afore you was 
born —sie was uy daughter.”’ 
Hubert started to his feet. 


Margery, why did you Jo thie? 

‘Lord iove ye, Hubert, I newer ti ught 
as the day would come when y u’d upbraid 
me! Tnoere was my dead daughter iyin 
witb toe Lounle &m ng aby in thé ~ 
at tue lodge; there was (he dead heir nm &@ 
weer id at the Ha an : ne nor 
Nir .& 1ea8 daring to lt ny iady 


ee 





wrapped yor up In a shawl and carried 
you to Sir .Eneas, who acce u at 
onoe as if you was a gift from Heaven. 
You woulda save his darling’s life, he 
thought; ro the dead baby was; ut in your 
place beside ~ poor Sally as was 8} 
you was dressed in a nd gown and laid 
on my lady's bed, and nobody on the ea- 
tate wasa bit the wiser—only Sir Aneas 
and me knew the secret.’’ 

‘‘And nobody knowing the secret but you 
two, why ts 1t made public property now?” 

“ use your tak! the title and 
estates would be unfsir on S'r £caecas’ 
brother—bim tbat is Sir Michael now.’’ 

“Exactly. 1 seem to be the only person 
who has not been considered.” 

The first w+ he svught after his 
interview with the old servant was his 
quondam oousin, Dick Millingham, 

“1 shall leave thie house to-night—Eng- 
land, as soon as ny sflairs can be settied!’’ 
he said, speaking vere abruptly. “As far 
as Ethel—Mise Davideon—is concerned, I 
renounc® all claims after what has peased 
to-day. Goinand win—forgive any angry 
words | way have uttered on the subject— 
I had no right to speak—and may Heaven's 
biessing be on you both!’’ 

That night, true to bis word, Hubort left 
for London. Before bis departure he wrote 
afew linesto Ethel Davidson, releasin 
her from her promise to be his wife; an 
saying that, now she knew whats shane 
his whule life bad been, though she wight 
pardon the share he had unwittingly uad 
in that sham, she would of course not care 
for any further acquaintance witha wan 
whose origin was so lowly. 

Tois patnetically-written letter was put 
into Eibel’s bands about an hour after Hu- 
bert had left and what were there left her 
but to weep, since no address was given; 
and ber mother, to whom she showed it, 
only said: 

“Quite right—quite right, my love! Sir 
neas’ eldest son was one thing, but old 
Margery’s grandson makes the case very 
different. You'll have to marry Dick Mil- 
lingham and be a baronet’s§wife, after ail.” 

“Never!” was E.bel’s ejaculation. And, 
being a young lady of inuch character and 
energy, she forthwith wentin search of 
Dick, and, with tears In her eyes, she show- 
ed him Hubert’s letter, 

Even Dick, who thougb rather rowdy 
and siangy, was nota bad fellow at heart, 
was touched, , 

‘Poor chap, I am sorry for hia!’’ he mut- 
tered, soliloguzong. “Everything gone at 
one fell swoop!” 

“No, noteverything, Dok. You at least 
will help him to retain vis faith in one ha- 
mau being.” 

‘Eb? What? I don’t understand,”’ 

**You’ll go and find biuw in London--you 
cau do this through the lawyers-and you'll 
tell him that I will not reiease bim from 
bis promise—thatI will be his wife or no 
other man’s, When I am of age 1 come in- 
to some property from wy grand-uncie,and 
Il am sure papa will give me an aliowance, 
80 we shall not starve, You tell him this, 
and to be of good cheer, won’i you, D.ck?” 

Dick looked at herin utter smazement 
and, taken oompietely by surprise, held out 
his band, 

‘You are abvrave and loyal ygirl--there 
are not many like you about, though ] m 
atioking asword iu my Own beart while 1 
dott. I'lido your errand for you, Ethel, 
and if ever people deserve to be happy it’s 
youand Huberi,”’ 

And he did do ber errand—did it after 
bisown fashion, too; for he burst into a 
qaict judging where Hubert was break fast 
ingone worning, and called cut in alihs 
broath: 

* Hullo! so I’ve found you at last, old fel. 
low she sent ine to say she won t baeve any 
of your humbug, and if you don’t go and 
marry her she'll have to comeand marry 

ou. 

- “Please don’t joke, Dick, on that sub- 
ject.’ 

“I's no joke, but solemn truth, my boy 
—so keep your ep.rits up and send @ chum 
apicce of cake though Leis soidering in 
India.” 

Andi the twomen wrung each other's 
hands taore cordially thau they had ever 
dove in tneir tives before, aud Hubert 
koew that, though be bad iosta cousin in 
Dick Millingbam, be bad found @ staurech 
friend. 

Nor waa tbe piece of caké forgotten, when 
two years later, after Hubert bad been cal- 
led tothe B.r, be and Ethel warried aod 
tovk up their above in Londoun—tw Mar- 
gery’ int oss annoyance, for having by 
Sir Eneaw’ wili beoon6 the posmrsor of a 
pretty ovttage, she would bave liked Hu 
bert and sweet Kthel to be always pear ber, 
Tobey sent their children, however, in the 
Ssulminer-time, to play awong the roses and 
iilies in the pretty garden; and though they 
were never toid that Dane Margery was 
thelr yreat-grandimother, tbey loved her 
none the lew becsuge they knew nought of 
th» relationship And as for Hubert, he bas 
long since forg:ven her for taking him from 
bos low estate, and pretending that he bad 
been Born in Purple. 

—_ ne aE 
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“Pregnancy is atrantul caase of Bright's 
divease, The relative proportion of cases 
velween the ages of 4) and 45, aré “0 wo- 
tnéa to every 100 wen, while afer (bis 
period the mortality fallato 59 women w 
every 100 men.” Wowen during preg- 
naney are especially liable to oonirnet 
kidney disease which if egiected will 
terminate in Brigtt s Disease. Keep tne 
kidneye active, and maintain « beait y 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD 
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Curious suicides are coming into vrgue 
in London, Sincethe Grows Prince Ku- 
dolph died sensational svicides are on the 
increase, The second couple killed them 
selves this week. The gir! lamented that 
she would miss ‘the best of the fun,"’ as 
sbe sboula like to bear what people would 
say when the corpses were d ered. 
Another curtous-atiempted suicide was 
shat of a girl of 18, who swallowed paratline 
because of d pointed love, in order to 
oanye herself on ber rival by baunting 

er. 

Ap interesting experiment with mummy 
wheat is being made at MoMinnvilie, Ore- 
gon. A resident of the former piace bas a 
relative living in Egypt who found « few 
grains of wheat in the winding sheet of a 
mummv believed to have been rolled up 
about 5000 ago. He planted them, 
hed the fon of raising four healthy 
— = of = had 13 ma oers, 
and sen of the uct to his nephew 
in O pene whe wen planted ore 
in spring, with suitable precautions in the 
shape of wire screens, and the development 
ia awaited with anxious interest. 


An extraordiuary story —The police of 
Buda-Pesth are investigating a truly mar. 
vellous case. A boy at the public grammar 
school has confessed to bis father that be 
bas for some time past taken mouey from 
the till in nis shop, being ordered to do ew 
by aman who bad made him the subject 

experiments in bypnotiam. The father 
went to the school authorities, and it was 
discovered that a whole class of boys were 
in a similar plight, They acted as ‘‘me- 
diuma,”’ and by a process known as ‘‘sug- 
gestion’ were mace to steal money from 
their parents and bring it to the ardent 
scientist in question. The affair in sill 
wrapped in mystery, and it is the one topic 
of conversation. 

One great cause of baldness, in the opin- 
ion of a Western knight of tue razor, ia the 
babit many people bave of changing the 
atyle of hair-cutting balf a dczsn times a 

ear, Or nearly as often. He sayr: They 
usist on a “sbort powpadcur'’ in the hot- 
test months, a less pronounced crop in tue 
fall and then wear thelr hair longer as tre 
weatber gets ool der, gradually approaching 
a shave again by the time the the: mometer 
gets ap in the nineties, Now ail this may 
ve very comfortable, bul it is very bad for 
the hair and scaip. Itis best to wear tie 
hair short all the year around, brush it 
freely and trust to nature for the only realiy 
eflective substitute tor pomade, 


Much credit, writes a Madrid correspon- 
dent is due to the Liberal Government for 
a bill which the Minister of the Interior 
will sabmit to Parliament this session. 
Its object is to suppress several flagrant 
avuses © nnected with the employment of 
children of both sexes in milis, factories 
and mines. The bill furtner enacts that 
no Child under nine years of age siall be 
employed at ail, sand vo child under 1% 
in mines, milis or factories of explosives, 
and that all children under 17 years ad- 
mitted in any employment are to be vacci- 
nated. The maximum of work fixed by 
the bili for children trom ¥ tw 15 years oid 
i* five hours daily, and forcbilaren of trom 
13 to 17, elght hours, but never more than 
flour buureetatime, The bill absoiuiely 
probibite the empicyment of perrons un- 
der 17 years of age in any pubiic entertain. 
Meé6pDW Or In acrobatic shows and circuses. 
Provision is made in the bill for turcing 
parents aud ew ployeis to send children to 
school and to evening Classes, 

Officials in criminal courts who take the 
trounle to inakée a study of juros;m cau 
usually teil just what sort of a verdict a 
jury will give as soon its Inembera return 
after deliberating upon a case, There is 
always sometblug in their laces which 
indicates to the experienced eye whetier 
the verdict la guilty or not guilty, “This 
man is going t be acquitted, #ure,’ Bad 
an old court cilicer in Genera Soseions as 
a jury cawe ip witb @ verdict iu an ju port- 
ant case a few daysago. “You #6, abcut 
6very manint 6 box turned his face to 
the defendant as 8001 as be took bin seat, 
That's alwayaasures go. I never knew 
it to fail, ben the verdict is for convic- 
tion the Jurora invariably keep treir eyes 
on the Judge oron ths celling. Members 
ota copvicting jury ofeon mem to find it 
very dificult to look upon the prisoner, 
é@ven when the olerk tnetructs them to do 
so. | suppose the explanation of it im that 
with inom people it is « herd matter to 
inflict pain even on a guilty man.” 

Im the wodern arrangeuent oO! ror ley, It 
is DO UNCO.WIDON thing thet aman of genius 
muat, like Butler, “eek for bread end re- 
celve a atone’; for, in spite of our grand 
inaxim of supply and demand, iti# by no 
means the highest excelievce that men a6 
moet forward to recogn'z4. 

— 

THs welnut isa nativ: of Persia, Cau- 

Carus, China and America 
—_—— EE I II 

SukG. GEN, Woouwaky U &. Army, 
sa,e Of the results of chrome malarial 
pole ming: ‘DD soruer «f the kidnwys ire 
juenutiy complicates tie condition nider 
considera'ion, Soanty, more or ess +iban! 
nous urine ie olen ob erved, and tio-«e 
osees DoOtinfrequently terin'nate ip echr 


Brig hs’s LD) -@aee with o nfirioed 
ipuria, Cedemacr genere] suasarce,”’ Whe 
at Oret is TEC DIZeO a ue sis ~ 

entiy found t> be Bright's Diseas oe 
Weruer «@ Male Cure ire 
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Our Uoung Folks. 


THE PRINCES. 





BY As Le 





NCE upon atime, there lived in the 

realme of fancy, @ very, very great 

Keron, the Baron Heuteur, and his 
wile, the Heroness Gentiesweet They 
were very great peopie—eil their eons and 
daughters bore ibe title of Privee or Prin- 
coms, and the Karon reigned supreme over 
his property ip the Realme of fancy, just 
as if he bad oslied bimeelf « king. He 
p mesned aepiendid ocastie, obedient vas- 
sais, a lovely wife, and one littie girl, the 
Prinoceas May bloss im. 

jin the wide corridor of this stately 
castie, one morning in the merry months of 
May, the tittle Princess and ber nurse, 
x Od old Kindbeart, were enogeged in a 
somewbat noisy quarrel. 

Kindbeart bad proouc d @ broad, strong 
ribbon with whicb she proposed to fasten 
tbe 1itUe princess to ber apron-airing, and 
Maybiv@ouw deciared that she waa two oid 
or leading strings! She was flying up and 
down the corridor laugblog at the nuree’s 
vein pursuitand walintaiuing loudly tha 
for the future she would not subinit to 
beitg ed Ww any one, when a door opened, 
and ler mother came esoltly towards ber, 
Maybiomom flow into her arma, 

‘Mother, dear mother! tell nu:sie that I 
aw too oid to be tied to ber apron atrings 
7 longer! | am ex yeere old to day.” 

tarcnere Gentiles woot lifted the little one 
from the ground, and carried her off & her 
own pretty boudoir—where ste sat down 
and talked gravely to her fora long time, 
Prine me Maybicesom listened eagerly—as 
well ebe might! for ber inother told ber of 
the Inte ihat bung over her nobie house, 
and of the wysterious disappearance of 
many Princes and Princesses, ber own two 
brothers baving been the last viotima, 

“In another year thou wilt be safe, my 
trensure—tre iatal Oat bas no power over 
one who has comp eted seven years of life! 
For my sake, Maybioasom, be patient for 
one year longer.”’ 

] will, dear mother—indeed J will, do 
notery, avd I will doanything you wisn. 
Hut Kindteart does move @o slow and | 
long to dance and run. Might I not be 
free even in the casile?’’ 

“Your brothers were ewlen from the 
Castle ball, dearchiid, Kindheart waa ray 
own nurse—when you was born I sent for 
her—and there iano one else in whom I 
can 8 Becurely trust. Onoe the dreadful 
cat had nearly stolen you, but Kindhbeart 
held you so firmiy—she could not carry 
her «ff too; #0 she waa befWed for once," 

“| bave never seen a cat—but from the 
ploture you once showed me of one, I 
sbould think, mother, she oowld hardly 
carry me, now; much less good tat nursle,’’ 

However Maybiveson aliowed the pink 
ribbon to be tied round her waist onoe 
inore, and for some tine she was subinis- 
sive and patient, 

But as time went on, she forgot how her 
inotber bad weptand implored ber to be 
careful, and once more a longing to ran 
and danoe, and to be free and alone, even 
for a few minutes, became very strong in 
her fooliab little beart, 

The Baron was by no means a good-tem- 
pered Baron, be required a good deal of 
coaxing aud many soft words trom bia wife 
to keep bim from becoming @ realiy 4. 
tempered Baron; thus Mayblossom was 
often oplige: to take ber dally walk with 
Kindheart only. Two pages attended 
them always, and other retsiners were 
within cali. 


A year had alinc et passed: in afew days 
Maybloesom would be seven yeara old, 
and sefe from tue fate which threatened the 
children of her house, 

It was —< again, and the weather was 
charming. be birds sang, the deer ran 
over the park, the air was full of sounds 
and scents, and Mayblossom’s heart was 
full of a great longing to be free, She was 
taking a walk with Kindhrart, and the 
slow peor, and the company of the old 
nuree and the two pages, bad become even 
more irksome than usual. l’resentiy Kind- 
heart said — 

‘Let us reat here, my Princesa, the day 
ja bot and my old bones are weary,”’ 

“Are you sure you have any bones?” 
said ~~ pertiy. sit down, 
nurele— dare aay we shail both take a 
nap.’ 

Nureie looked ali round. They were not 
far from the camie, and in the window of 
the Haron’s library eat both the Baron and 
Baroness, be smoking a Cigar, and she 
reading to him. Even while wondering 
whether she might eafely indulge in a 
dose, poor Kindbeart was fast asleep. 

Close by there was a littie wood, into 
which “ay bloseom bad never been allowed 
Ww go go. She looked longingly at it—and 
alae! the teuptation proved too strong. 
Sbe sent the pages running up to the oastie, 
one for a cup of lea, the otber for a parasol; 
as 8OOon a8 they were gone, she took out of 
her pocket a preity little “lady's com. 
panicn,’’ pulléd out the eciasore it contained 
and cut the pink ribbon through and 
through, Then ebe gently got up from 
beside pureie, and scampered off to the 
wood; in tue shede of the tender young 
les ves she waa hidden from view. 

Toe sun was shining brightiy, and the 
so't green darkness of the wood was deii- 

sour There were primroees in the Breee, 
and Maybiossom gathered ber lap tui) 


There was pienty o! her prety namesakes | 


not mind the emart, she was so full o1 
giee. 

She wandered on; sometimes running, 
soinetimes stopping to er flowers, until 
sbe reached a iovely little clear space where 
the turi was soft and smooth, and here she 
fiaong down ber flowers and began Ww 


She danced until her golden hair flew 
wiidiy round ber head; she danced upti! 
her dainty shoes fell off; she danced upti! 
her little pink toes an to peep through 
her silk a t last in making « 
deep imaginary partner, she 
all and feil. 

he lay there and laughed siloud; to get 
a fail, aod no one at hand to make a fuss 
about it! Tuls really wastreedom. Inthe 
midet of ber laughter abe beard a sound; « 
tinyory. Shesatup and looked around 
Under a bash close by ley a little snow- 
white kitien, crying pitifully. 

May biossom had 0 warned again and 
again to avoid cats—but in her wild glee 
abe never stopped to think, and this was 
such @ protty, tiny creature, and it seemed 
to be in pain. 

She sprang up and ran towards it; the 
kitten rolled over on to ita feet and tried to 
crawiaway. Then the Princess saw that 
soine crue) person bad wound a green silk 
cord tightly round the creature’s legs and 
pawa, so that it was alinost powerless to 
move, It lay and iooked up at her, crying 
soltly. 

‘-You poor iittle thing!"’ cried the child, 
‘do let me take you up and untie that 
horrid cerd, which will certainly cut off 
your nice legs if you don’t, Don't be 
afraid of we, though | ai a Princess.”’ 

Here the kitten gave her a look—so very 
strange a look that Mayblossum stopped 
abort and said— 

‘*W hat do mean by that, please?’ 

Tue kitten uttered a terrified “mew” and 
made a great struggle to get up; Mayblos- 
sow pounced upon it, and in a moment 
hed it safein ber arms, Uh, #0 soft, and 
warin, aud oesy, and dear, and wee, and— 
kiss, Kies, kigs,—to see the way Maybios- 
hon wonton about that kitten wouid have 
nade any one laugh. 

Presently she sat down and began to try 
t» untie thecord, Butin vain, the knots 
aud twints defied ber. 

“No ons on earth could have patience to 
untie this,” said she; ‘‘but never mind, my 
darling, | will soon bave you free,”’ 

Again sbe took out ber ‘lady's comp n- 
10n,’’ and got the sciasors, 

“Now,"’ said she, we'll soon be rid of the 
cord,” and she suipped at it without loss of 
time, The bright blades met, bul strange to 
ony the cord was not cut. 

ot even a mark showed where the scis- 
sora had ete it. Surely this ought 
fo have trightened ay blossom, but it only 
made herangry. 

Her cheeks grew red, her eyes bright, 
and she snip and snapped with the acis- 
sore until the kitten not unreasonably ex- 

to feel those sharp points aticking 
into some tender part of her pretty little 
person. 

So qne uttered a yell of terror; and then 
Maybioseom became aware thatthe greea 
oord was being pulled. The end of it had 
been lying on the grass, it now ross about 
turee feet from the ground, and became 
what the sailors call ‘taut’; very soon the 
strain upon it was considerable, 

May bicasom flung down her scissors and 
held on to the kitten: the oord got tighter 
—tighter again—it must soon break, But it 
did not break, nor did Mayblossom let the 
kitten go, nor did the Kitten cease yel- 
ling. 

At iast Mayblossom found herself on her 
foot— whether she had risen or was pulled 
up shedid not know; the strain on the 
slender green cord continued, and she let it 
lead ber on. 

On s0e went—slowly at first, then faster 
faster, faster, untli the child was running 
as surely she had never run before. Out of 
the wood, across a green plain, at the other 
side of which she saw wild rocks which 
seeined to form an impassibie barrier, But 
as she came swiltiy nearer and nearer she 
saWa parrow opening, across which was 
drawn a thick crimeon rope, 

Maybiossom could not stop hersel!; she 
cape bang up against the rope and fe!! flat 
on her back for the second time that day, 
W hen she recovered her breath and got up, 
she saw the white kitten sitting at the other 
side of the rope, qaite free: the green cord 
had disappeared. 

Perched on the rope was a most respect- 
able-locoking eiderly ow!, who blinked at 
ber solemniy through a pair of blue specta. 
oles. 

‘Child,’’ said the owl, ‘'who are you?” 

* Please do not speak to me unless | speak 
to — repiied the chiid, “for 1 am the 
P:lucees Mayblvesom, Baron Hautear’s on- 
ly child, Get out of my way, for | want to 
pass under the rope.”’ 

‘Oh, you poor, pretty innocent!’’ cried 
the owl, eadiy, “go boime! turn round and 
run away as fast as you can. Look yonder! 
see the bome where your motber i# perhaps 
siready crying for you; run, little Princess, 
rup for your iife,’’ 

‘Oa, very good!’’ said the white kitten, 
“eo you want toget ao pone for failing 
io my errand, Mistress Owi, Come on Prin- 
ooas, this is the Magic Valley, and just see 
how we enjoy life here.’’ 

A perfect troop of citens now made their 
appeerance, and begeo trisking about on 
the green grasa. 

“Do not heed them, Prinocessa,”’ oried the 





on the hawthorn, and she braze off great | 
branches of i, and saratehed her iittie | 





owi, ‘tora and five while you oan. Oxos in- 
aide, and you are | cat.’ 


Bat Maybioesom soarocely heard ber 80 | 


Gelighted was she with tne kittens. She 
Mmugbed 10 260 tiem spribg ead friek, and 
at last she stooped. under the rope and dart- 


white hangs with i thorns: bat she did | ed in. 


And beboid! another white kitten was 
friaking ov the grass, and the little Prin- 
cess—the anole hope of ber noble house—had 
vanished! 

“Joy, joy! | have done my task, Iam 
safe!’ craied the white kitten, and al! the 
others sbouted “Hurrah!” And the whole 
troup eet off, and scampered op the valley, 
May biossom running off among them, The 
ow! eat on the rope aloneand ultered sever- 
al “iamal boots, 

Up, up the v«lley ran the kittens; it was 
sail very pleasant. Once through the bar- 
rier sine by the rooks, the valley was 
very beautiful. 

every moment Increased the speed of the 
rece and Mayblossouw’s enjoyment. This 
was freedom! Sue bounded on, and felt as 
if she could continue the race for ever. 
When suddeuly—wisk!—tbe leader, a fine 
tabby, turned sharply aside and sprang !n- 
to a hole in tne solid r. ok. 

A hole just big enou,b toallowa fall 
grown cat to enter it, and which was cut, 
clean and round and 4# nooth, in the svulid 
rock. One by one the reat followed, but 
Maybloessom bung back. Seeing this, the 
white kitten who bad been in the wood 
with her, stopped and waited until they 
were alone together. 

“OCome in, sy bloasom,’’ she said; you 
may as well doit willingly, for come you 
must.” 

“Muat!’’ cried Maybloseoin, ‘'piease re- 
member wholam, Isball not goin. It 
has been very pleasant, butit is time for 
me to go home,”’ 

“],'aten to me, Mayblossom. Iam your 
aunt, you must kpow, your father's sister, 
taken from the Castie long ago. And) ad- 
vise you for your own ,ood, a8 aunts al- 
ways do, Siep this way—take care! you are 
such a hasty little puse!l look down there 
ana tell me what you see,”’ 

‘“] see a dreadful deep hole, with bieck, 
bleck water far down in it,”’ said May bios- 


us 

“Well now, my dear niece, if you obey 
the Princess of thé Magic Valley, better 
known to you asthe Fatal Cat, you may 
live here for éver, @ nice pretty white kit- 
ten, fuilot fun, well-fed, with plenty of 
merry playfellows, and the whole valley 
fora playground. If you displease ber,sve 
will stick pins into you and moat likely 
throw you into that dreadful black water. 
It is too late for you to hesitate now, and 
you will very soon be quite merry and hap- 
py here,” 

Sbe led the way into the round hole as 
she spoke, and Mayblossom foliowed her 
slowly. Tne hole was really the entrance 
t. a long dark passage. 

“] don’t like dark piaces!’’ said Mayblos. 
som, “and | think | am going to be fright- 
ened,’’ 

“There is not much further to go,” said 
the other, ‘‘already you see there is a gleam 
ot light.’’ 

They ran on—and presently sprang out 
of the round passage into a large, lofty, 
beautiful cave. The wails were rough in- 
deed, but then the colors were so splen- 
did. 

Ruby red, deep violet, pure blue, vivid 
yellow, dazzling white, with here and there 
green of the most delicate shades, 

These colors gave light to the cave; it 
seemed as if they were light, for they 
giowed with a changeful, transparent 
brightness, although you could not see 
through them, Toe floor waa covered with 
soft moss, and here and there grew strange, 
beautiful trees, 

The air was so deliciously warm and 
sweet, and here Maybiossom saw all the 
kittens again. - But in the centre of the 
cave, lying on a cushion of soft velvet, was 
a large white cat, with four biack paws 
and a black tip to her tail. 

Mayblossom knew now what had hap- 

ned w her, Her mother had showed 

er @ picture of tne Fatai Cat—and there 
she lay! Maybilogsom opened her mouth 
aud yeiled with terror, 

“Hold your tongue!’ said the cat. But 
May biossom screamed louder still. 

“Ob mother, mother!’’ she cried. But 
ob! little Mayblossom, it seems that even 
im the Keaius of fancy, one way cry out 
wo late. 

The cat rose, walked over to the little 
oe (she walked on her hind legs, 
ike @ biguly trained spanie!) and seiz. og 
Maybiosso.w by ner little furry ears, she 
carried her over to a lovely fountain 
which played and sparkled in the mavy- 
colored light, and quietly dropped ber 
Into the water which filled the marbie 
basin. « 

Mayblossom after some terrified strug- 
giing, managed to crawi out. 

‘Dry yourself,” said ihe Fatal Cat. 
“That will give you something to do, my 
littie dear. Everytime you squail, | shail 
put you in that basin,”’ 

Sbe returned to the cusbion, leaving 
i orca speechless with anger and 

Tigght. 

‘Come here, Falresperance.’’ said the 
cat. “What made you ijinyer outaide witb 
yon little foui?’”’ 

‘S16 was afraid to jump into the hole,’ 
said the white kiten, “You would not 
Wish me to leave ber outside, | suppose?’’ 

‘Hol Hal’’ cried the cat. “1 allow no 
S2UCy aLewers bere,’’ 

Faireaperance iooked frightened, and 
hasiened to say. 

“What do you think of Mistress Ow), 
Madam, sitting on the red rope and ad- 
Vieing Maybvlossom to run bome!’’ 

Bring me a pin,’ shouted the cat, 





“A .ong one. Hal Ho! Mistress Owl wii! 
} Od hereeit in the biack pool yet, 
SHe ancea upon Mistrese Owl wh 
bad jus Olbe 1D, 20C Deving stuck 
tbe pia well into ber, shut her ap in @ 
| Oars upboard 
j Len Bhe 





summoned Mayblossom, who orept over 
to ber, half dry and more than half dead 
witb fear. 

“You have seen bow I reward rebe}. 
lion!'’ said the Fasal Cat. “Be obedient, 
and you may join your kindred there: 
piay, jamp, es, drink, end be merry, 
it amuses me. Bat you may as wel) 
give up all thoughts of escape, You are 
mine now. Long ago, littie idiot, I too 
was a Princess of your family. My sis 
ters warried, but 1 bad @ soul above such 
fate. I studied magic, I powerful, 
1 would bave used my power for the 
good of my House; but they would not 
submit to wy sway. One day the Baron, 
be was wy grand-nephew and your 
great great great-zrand-father, saw me box 
hia wite’s ears; sabe deserved it thorough. 
ly. He ordered me to leave the Castle, 
I did so. I vowed to ruin the ungratetu| 
race; and pow I have done so. It has 
taken a long time. See here is your 
eldest brother, Bienaime. And bere is your 
other brether, Desire, I have laid a spell 
upon therm ai), and | lay it upon you; none 
of you shall ever pass the age Of seven years 
until you are restored to your own forms 
W hich will not bappen, my childen, | pro 
mise you. Do not venture to dispiease me, 
Maybiossom, I broughta train ofservanis 
with me when | took posession of the Vai- 
ley, and Mistress Ow! is tne last of them, 
They displeased me; and | threw them 
into the black pool. Now be quiet, tor | 
wish to sleep.”’ 

Maybiossom crept away, but the kittens 
came round her, and tried to cneer her 


i sister,” said Bienaime, ‘ o not cry, 
Oar iifeis far merrier than if we had to 
learn lessons and grow up. No one grows 
up here; everything is to be the same un- 
til the end comes, A race up the valley 
—one mad, werry race, will make mv for. 
get. What say you, Mayblossom?”’ 

“That it would be very nios, only tor 
mother. Sue will oryso much. I’veseen 
her ory 80 bitterly for you both, and now 
she imust cry for me, I teel ber tears 
hurting me,’’ 

**Nouseuse!’ cried Bienaime. “She can- 
not cry for me. I don’t remember her,” 
But be jooked uncomfortable—and ail the 
kittens felt something—they did no 
know what. They were all crying soon, 
but the cat moved in her sleep, and they 
dried their eyes bastily, and begen to run 
about the cave, 

Meantime, who can deacribe the scene 
at the castie when Mayblossom was wis- 
seu? The Baron raved: he even threaten. 
ed to hang poor faitnful Kindheart. Tne 
Baroness fainted, and lay insensibie aii 
the time that search was belong made for 
her chiid. 

The Baron led the searchers. They 
found tbe “lady's companion’’; they found 
the +c.ssors; they found the dainty iitie 
shoes; but tuey did not find the Princess 
Mayviossom. They tracked her fiyiig 
foousteps to the entrance of the Magic 
Valley: there the Baron lea:med for a 
moment On the crimson rope, and toen 
went sadly nome, 


(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 








Tuk Ska —The wonders of the sea are 
thus uotec: Toe 4ea occa pies three-fifths of 
the earth’s surfsce. A mile down the 
water has « p:6-sure Of a ton to the square 
inch. Lt bas been proved that at a depth 
of 3,500 feet waves are not feit, At some 
places the force of the sea dashing upon 
rocks on the shore is said to be seventeen 
tous to the square yard. The temperature 
is the same, varying only atrifle trum the 
ice of the poie to the burning sun of the 
equator. Tbe water is colder at the bottom 
than at the surface, in the any bays on 
the covst of Norway the water often freez:s 
at tue bottom before it does above, I! a 
box six feet deep were filled with sea water 
and the water be allowed to evaporate in 
the sun, there would be two inches of salt 
lett at the bottoin, Taking the average 
depth of the ocean to be three miles, there 
would be a layer of pure salt 230 feet thick 
in the Atiantic. Waves are very deceptive; 
to look at them in a storm one would 
tuink the whoie water traveled. The 
waier Stays in the same place, but (he 
motion yoes on. Sometimes in storins 
these waves are forty feet high and travel 
fifty miles an hour—more than twice 44 
last as the swiftest steamer, The distance 
from valley to valley is generally fifteen 
tinnes ite height; pence, a wave tive feet 
high will extend over seventy-five feet of 
water. 

© 

DREAMS OF YoutH.—Clouds weave the 
suimwer into the season of autumn, aod 
youth rises from dasbed hopes into the 
statue Of wimaen. Weill, itis even so that 
the passionate dreams of youth break up 
and wither. 

Vanity becomes tem with whole- 
some pride, and passion yields to the riper 
Judgment of manhood, even asthe Augus 
beats pase on and over into the genial glow 
Of a So ptember sun. 

Tuere is a strong growth in the strugg|+# 
against mortified pride, and thea oniy dovs 
tue youth get an ennobiing oonseiouss6ss 
of that manhood whieb is dawning in bim, 
when he bas fairiy surinounted those pury 
véxations which a wounded vanity creates. 
But God wanages the seasons vetier tan 
we, and inaday,or in ap bour, perbsp* 
the cloud will pass, and the heavens g:0¥ 
again upon our ungrateful beads. 
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lay down on her cushion and / flavor. 


INGBATITUDE is @ nali which, driven 
into tbe tree of courtesy, causes it to W'-! 
it 6 a broken channel, by whicn 10° 
dations of the affeciions are underu 
; and a lomp of ecot, whioh, taising 12% 
diah of friendship, deagroys its scen 
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A MEMORY. 





BY KR M SILLARD, 





When automa breeses crisply biow, 
And autumn sens are mellow, 

When maple leaves begin to glow, 

And ell the woodland spaces show 
Their pomp of red and yellow, ; 


il drop my kaitting on my kmees, 
I fold my bands together; 
And far beyond the maple trees, 
And far across the rolling seas, 
I smell the mooriand heather. 


Firet love isaweet! It came to me 
lu breezy autumn weather; 

Acrosa the moor the wind swept free, 

Warm shone the sun where I and he 
Sat knee-deep ip the heather. 


A waving fragrant sea it spread 

All round tn purple splendor; 
White clouds went sailing overhead, 
A lark was soaring when he said, 

‘TL love you,*’ low and tender. 
- . 7. . 


llis grave was made long years ago, 
Beneath his homestead willows; 

For me the tecarlet maples grow, 

And evermore between us flow 
The wide Atlantic billows, 


And still, when maple boughs are re: 
ln breezy autumn weather, 
Ooce more the moorland wayslI tread: 
Ouce more I hear the words he said 
hat day amongst the heather. 
ee 


THE UMBRELLA. 





Some years ago, writes a traveller, I 
happened to be at that most picturesque 
old city of Wurzburg, in Germany, On a 
showery May marketday. The window 
ot my hotel] commanded the square. 

The moment that the first sprinkle came 
over the busy scene of market-women and 
chafferers, the whole equare suddenly 
flowered like a vast garden. 

Every woman at her stall expanded an 
enormous umbrella, and these umbrellas 
were of every dye—crimson, blue, green, 
chocolate, and—yes, there was even one of 
marigold yellow, under which the huck- 
8'ress crouched. 

Some were surrounded with a perfect 
rainbow of colored lines as a border; and 
others wreathed about with a pattern of 
many hued fl »wers. 

Presently out came tho May sun, and, 
presto, every umbrella was closed and 
folded and laid aside: the flower garden 
had resolved itself into a swarm otf busy 
marketers, 


On reaching Innsbruck, [ lighted on an 
umbrella maker’s shop. I saw suspended, 
before the vault in which the man dwelt or 
did business, umbrellas the sxact repro 
ductions of what I had seen at Wursburg— 
red, green, brown, blue, white—lined with 
pink, like mushrooms: and for the sum of 
about four dollars I became the happy 
possessor of one of these articles, which I 
proceed to describe. 

The covering was of a brilliant red, and 
imprinted round it was a wreath of flowers 
and foliage, white, yellow, blue, and green, 
around the ferrule also was a smaller 
wreath similar in color and character. 

This cover was stretched on canes, such 
canes as are well known in schools; and 
the canes were distended by twisted pra:s 
strainers, rising out of a sliding tube of 
elaborately hammered brass, through 
which passed the stick of the umbrella 

The whole, when expanded, measured 
nearly five feet, and was not extraordina 
rily heavy, nothing like the weight ofa 
gig umbrella. ‘Walking under it was like 
walking about in a tent. 

I met with no inconvenience whatever 
from my umbrella till I reached Heidel. 
berg on my way home, and innocently 
walked with it under my arm in the Castle 
gardens on Sunday afternoon. Then I 
found it provoked attention and excited 
astonishment. 

Such an umbrella had its social level, and 
that level was the market-place, not the 
Castle gardens; it was sufferable as spread 
over an old woman vending sauerkraut, 
but not as carried furled in the hand ofa 
respectably dressed gentleman. 

So much comment did my umbrella 
occasion, as to annoy me, spoil the pleasure 
of my walk, and force me finally to thrust 
up my back under my coat, and with 
crossed arms to the roar, hug it up my 
Spine 

Yo reachiag hom: the great scarlet 

rimson (it was neither exactly one nor ex 
actly the Other)Umbrella was consigned to 
the stand in the hal] 
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These reminiscences of my remarkable 
umbrella lead me to say something of um. 
brelias in general. 

The umbrella comes to us from the 
East, from nations living under a burning 
sun, to whom shade is therefore agreeable 
We can understand how the giving ot 
shade came easily to be regarded as a 
symbol of majesty, 

In the apocryphal cook of Baruch occurs 
the passage, ‘‘We shall live under the 
shadow ot Nebucodonosor, king of Baby. 
lon, and under the shadow of Salthasar, 
his son.”” 

Primitively, kings gave audience and 
delivered judgment seated under trees, not 
only because of the comfort of the shade, 
bat also because of the symbolism. 

But when sovereigns took to receiving 
suitors and dispensing justice indoors, 
they transferred with them within the 
symbol of the tree. Phylatchus, in des 
cribing the luxury of Alexander, says that 
the Persian kings gave audience under 
plane trees or vines made of gold and hung 
with emeralds, but that the magnificence 
of the throne of Alexander surpassed theirs 

Cuftius relates how the kings of India 
had golden vines erected so as to over 
spread their thrones, in their judgment 
halls. The throne of Cyrus was over-can 
opied by a golden vine of seven branches 

From the East, the idea or fashion was 
transplanted to Byzinttum, and the em 
perors had similar trees erected above and 
overshadowing their thrones. 

But kings went about, and wherever 
they went their majesty surrounded them; 
consequently, with the double motive of 
comfort and symbolism, the umbrella was 
invented as a portable canopy or tree over 
the head of the sovereign. 

The Greeks noticed and disapproved ot 
the use of the umbrella. Xenophon says 
that the Persians were so effeminate that 
they could not content themselves in sum- 
mer with the shade afforded by trees and 
rocks, but that they employed portable 
contrivances for producing artificial shade, 
But when he says this, he most certainly 
refers to the kings, for they alone had th 
right to use umbrellas. . 

But a8 the umbrella was a symbol of 
majesty held over the king’s head, it be- 
hoved the roya) palace to imitate the same 
and by its structure show to all that it was 
the seat of majesty. Thus came the cupola 
or dome into use, and what was given to 
the king’s house was given also to the 
temples. 

The great hall of audience of the Byzan 
tine emperors was surmounted by a cupola. 

From the royal palace the cupola passed 
to the church, as the crown of the House 
of the King of kings; and a dome was 
erected over the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre by Constantine, and over the church 
of the Eternal Wisdom by Justinian. 


Brains of | bold, 





The present is the golden moment of 
life, 

Habitual intoxication is the epitome of 
every crime, 

Enjoy our own life without comparing it 
with that of another. 

The feeling of gratitude has al) the ardor 
of a passion in noble hearts. 

Envy is blind, and has no other quality 
but that of detracting from virtue. : 

Thirst teaches al] animals to drink, but 
drunkenness belongs only to man. 

He enjoys much who is thankful for 
little, A gmateful mind is a great mind, 

The sunshine of life is made up of very 
littie beams, that are bright all the time, 

That which is given with pride and oe- 
tentation is rather an ambition than a bounty. 

The most happy man is he who knows 
how to bring into relation the end and beginning of 
his life. 

We take greater pains to persuade others 
that we are happy than in endeavoring t think so 
ourselves. 

Bqguality is the share of everyone at 
their advent upon earth, and equality |s also theirs 
when placed beneath It. 

Mankind at large always resembles 
frivoirous children; they are impatient of thouglt, 
and wish to be amused. 

Men are but children of a larger growth, 
our appetites are apt to change as theirs, and full as 
craving too, and full as vain. 


Kings aad their subjects, masters sod 
slaves, find a ymmon lieve n two places at the 
foot of the cross, 4! 4 the grave 

Man should be ever better than he Seems 
and shape his acts, and discipline his mind, to walk 
adorning earth, with hope of heave: 





| ; 





Femininities. 
Five towus in Kansas a0W have women 


The mother grace cf all the graces is 
Obristian good-will, 


Patience is so like fortitude that she must 
be either her sister or her daughter, 


“Bright things tell from Bessie’s lips,"’ 
im a recent novel, probably means that Hessic 
dropped the gold G@iliag out of her teeth. 


Niece; ‘‘Uncle George, do you think my 
photographs do me justice?’' Uncle, critically: 
**Yes, Emeline; justice without mercy.'’ 

Two glances make one bow, three bows 
one ‘‘How do you do?’'' six ‘‘How do you do's?’ 
one conversaiion, four conversations one acqualint- 
ance 


Mrs Taylor, an El Paso lady, fell 30 feet 
from a Memphis, Tenn., cievator on ber bustle and 
escaped unhurt. Old papers for sale at all newspa- 
per offices, 


In the boudoir. Miss Susceptibility: 
‘*Mrs. Byron, what makes you suspect your maid?’’ 
Wide-awake woman: ‘‘My husband is always teil- 
ing me how he hates her.*’ 


The girls will make up on ice cream 
this coming summer what they lost in sleigh riding 
the past winter. Let not the young men whistle us- 
tll they are out of the woods, 


A lady who was urged by her fnends to 
marry a widower, and as an argument was told of 
his two beautiful children, repiled: ‘*Oblidren are 
like toothpicks—a person wante ber own,’’ 


At the theatre, Blobson, rising excitedly: 
**‘Down with that red umbrella in front!'* Mre, 
Biobson, drawing bim back: ‘'For mercy’s sake, 
hushup! Thatalu’tan umbrella. It's a new spring 
hat.’ 


‘‘We must give the twins names which 


will not begin with the same letter.’’ ‘Of course, 
dear,’’ replied the father, ‘‘Suppose,’' coutinued 


. the fond mother, ‘‘we call one Ernest and the other 


Wgener"’ 


Mrs, Groundwater, the new police judge 
at Cottonwood Falls, began her administration by 
fining a plain drunk $5 aad costs, Ua the same day 
she setahen, made two gingham aprons, and re- 
turned five calls, 


Bertha: ‘‘This is the very day to ask 
papa’sconsent, Arthur.’* Arthur: ‘‘Why, ts hein 
agood humor?'’ Bertha: ** No; he's frantic over 
my dressmaker's bill, and will let you take me off 
his bands at once,’’ 


**Wile, did you order that boneless liver 
as | asked you todo this morning?’’ ‘Yes, I did,'' 
**What didthe butcher say?’ ‘‘You're a mean, 
good fur nothing oldape! Don't you speak to me 
again for a month!’’ 


First young lady: ‘S> poor Susan is 
deadr’’ Second young lady: ‘‘Yes, poorthing. She 
suffered terribly, didn't she? And only think, she 
couldn't wear that beautiful silk dress ber mother 
gave her, and it's too short for ber sister,’’ 


Little girl, at school: ‘‘What did the 
teacher send you here for?'’ Little boy: ‘the sald I 
was bad and inust come over and sit with the girie,'’ 
**Tiike you. Can you stay long’’’ ‘‘tivess not; I 
wasn't very bad,’’ ‘* Well, you be badder next 
time,.’’ 


Belinda: ‘‘How can Lucille marry that 
old fossil, Closefist, Whatitf he is rich?’ Amanda: 
**Do you know that be has heart disease su badly 
that the slightest shock may prove fatair’’ ‘‘Ah, 
indeed!'’ **Yes, and Lucille thinks she will be able 
to shock him,"’ 


Too flattering. Mrs. Spitfire, handing 
her husband a photograph: ‘‘How do you like my 
pictures, Johny’? ‘‘Who is it’? ‘‘Why, it's me} 
Who do you suppose it is’’’ ‘I wouldo't have 
known tt. I never saw yeu look that way before.’ 
**What way?’’ ‘‘Pleasant.’’ 


‘‘Whatare you trying to p'ay, Jane?’ 
called out her father from the next room, ‘‘it'san 
exercise from my new instruction buok,—first steps 
ip music,’’ she enewered,’' ‘‘Well, | thought you 
were playing with your feet,’’ he sald grimly: 
**don't step so heavy om the keys; it disturbs my 
thought.’’ 


‘Do you think, my dear, tha' you are 
mistress of all the housewifely accomplishments 
which a woman should have before she is married ?'' 
Sweet girl, engaged: ‘Yes, indeed. | have learned 
how to Enitsmoking caps, and yesterday a married 
friend of mine took me to an intelligence office Ww 
teach me the dificult art of selecting servants.’’ 


An Indiana woman, who was twice di 
vorced from the one man, disappeared after the sec- 
ond separation and be heard nothing from her until 
afew days ago, when she appeared at bis home ia 
Peru and asked permission to be married in his par- 
lortos man who accompanied her, Consent was 
given, and the couple were united with husband 
So land bis second wife as witnesees. 


Several weeks ago & woman in West 
Chester, Pa., allowed her little daugdter to wear her 
diamond ring, which is valued at $900. The riog was 
then lost, and the littie one could not tell where she 
had placedit, A few daysago & boy saw someti ing 
sparkling in an ash heap near by, and it proved w 
be the ring, which had somehow been thrown into 
the fre. It was not burned enough Ww iajure the 
stone. 

‘Talk about wives,’’ said Farmer Haw. 
buck; ‘‘I've got one wife in a million. Why, she 
gite up in the mornin’, milks i? cows, and gits 
breakfast for ® hard-workin’ men belore 6 o'clock .'* 
‘tthe must be a very robust woman, Hawbuck,'’ 
remarked one of bis hearers. ‘“Un the contrary,'' 
putin the farmer, ‘‘she ls paie and delikit-like. Ef 
that woman was strong | dunno what work she 
eoulda’t do.’’ 

Empress Augusta Victoria, of Germany, 
does not think It unbecowlas to her dignity to per- 
sonally superiatend her nursery, sad she ofcasion- 


ally persuades the Emperor w pass half an hour 
alone with herself and the royal chiidren, and on 
such vccasions smisees «verybody elee from the 
@e.am ber s e hie access he rown the Ke- 
peror has been the most devov fend effectionate of 
husbands, ai least such the news ontained in «a 
rivate letter (from « tady in ‘the suite of the Ka 








FRasculinities, 


Adversity may be a good teacher, but 
she brings you dows instead of bringing you up. 


The superiority of some men is merely 
local, They are great because their associates are 
little, 


From Pittsburg comes the story that 
one of her citisens, who is 72 years old, is to marty 
a girit of 15, 


Jones (blowing « cloud of smoke into 
the air)-‘‘Lam very fond of a good cigar,''—Mrs, 
Joues— ‘Then for gracious sakes get one." 


It is another's fault if he be ungrateful, 
but it le wine if Ido not give, To Gnd one thankful 
man | will oblige great many that are not so. 


Fashion note—Last winter's coat, with 
the lining torn owt, te fashionable for office wear. 
{t should be decorated with red ink and mucilage. 


The parsimonious man never casts his 
bread upon the waters hoping it will return to bim 
after many days. He deals only in dead sure 
things. 


A certain lady says that it’s with old 
bachelors as with old wood; it is hard to get them 
started, but when they do take Game they burp pro- 
digtously. 


Man is improvable. Some people think 
he fa only a machine, and the only difference be- 
tweena man and « mili is, that oae is carried by 
blood and the other by water. 


“Those biscuits would kill a mule,’’ 
growled Squlldig, as he surveyed a pile of those 
edibles of his wife's construction, ‘I think net, 
dear, *’ she replied, sweetiy. ‘Try and see,'' 


Husband (severely): ‘‘What! another 
cheque? Suppose | were dead—you would have to 
beg for your money.'’ Wile (calmly):—''lt woulda't 
be as though | hed never had any practice, sir.'' 


Applicaot—"‘You say a terrible trial 
awaiteme. Don'tbe afraid to tell me what it is,'' 
Astrologer—''Brace yourself, young man; the stars 
say you will wed a lady who has a passion for grand 
opera.*' 

When a young lady shows you her 
photograph and asks your opinion of it, It Is always 
safe to say, ‘It looks spiendid.’’ itis not, however, 
eonsidered dangerous Wo add, ‘‘Bullitiesa’t any hand- 
somer than the oriainal.*’ 


Svxeking fatherly advice. ‘I wish to 
propose tor the hand of your daughter.’’ ‘'Which 
of them, young man’ Which of them?’ ‘Weil, I 
don't know. Now, in confidence, which of them 
would you advise a fellow to take?’’ 


A tailor dunned a man tor the amount ot 
hie bill, The debtor said he was ‘‘sorry, very sorry 
indeed, that he could not pay it,’’—''Well,'* sald 
the tallor, **I took you for a man that would be sorry 
but If you are sorrier thas I am, I Knock under,'' 


These lovers of the Union are a little like 
the chap who was told that the best cure fur paipi- 
tation of the heart was to leave off bagging and kies- 
ing the girls, ‘‘If that is the only remedy which 
Gan be proposed,’ he cried, ‘'l, fur one, say, let 'er 
palpitate.*’ 

Firat gentleman —‘'I suppose your song 
atthe Duchess L's last night was a great succees?’’ 
—Hecond Gentleman (a conceited tenor) —'"Oh, par- 
fait! Ven I strike ze high © you ought to haf zeen ae 
old Duchess clap her bands w her ears Wo hold cen se 
beautiful sound,’’ 


Ata big hotel. ‘‘Say, mister, gimme a 
room, anda gvod one, Nothing snide for me. You 
can’t come any of your tricks on this citizen. I'ma 
fiy man. l've traveled, and I won't have it.’' 
Olerk: ‘‘Front: Johany, show this jay up tw 713, 
and see that he dvesn't biow out the gas,'’ 


Patient wile (of sick man): ‘Mary, 
bring in a glase with two tablespoonfuls—-'' Sick 
Man: ‘Darn your homeopathic doses, You want 
to let me die for wantof medicine, don'tyour Mary, 
bring to the giase balf fall.’*g Wife: ‘"Thisten't the 
whisky, dear; it's the cod-liver of],'’ ‘*Uh!’ 


Dividing the responsibility. 1 tor: 
**Yea, you have a tremendous fever. HKurning 
thirst, | suppose?’’ Patient: ‘*Yes, terrific.’’ Live- 
tor: *‘Ab! L'ileend you round something Ww relieve 
that.’’ Patient: * Never mind about the thiret, 
doctor. You look after the fever; I'll attend to the 
thirst myseif.’’ 


Fred, to chum: ‘‘What luck, Coarley? 
Congratulations in order?’’ Charley, faintiy: ‘Fred, 
she told me that she loved anviher.'’ Fred, sympea- 
thisingly. ‘*Thaet's tough, Charley, afier all your 
devotion.’’ Charley: ‘"‘Tough? Why, Fred, in the 
past three months her father's Jog bas bilten me av 
less than ecven times,’' 

Customer, returning: ‘‘Didn'tI give you 
a 6 gold plece just now by mistake fora \-cernt 
piece?’ Merchant, positively. ‘No, sir.’ Cus- 
tomer, turping to go: ** It tem't of any particular 
consequence. | had a counterfeit @ gold piece tuat | 
carried simply ase curiosity. | must have just it 
some--’’ Merchant, hastily. ‘‘Walte moment. I'll 
look agein.’’ 


Meade Pink: “Oot Ou! Oal I shall g> 
distracted.*' Mr, de Pink (epringing to her side): 


“My goodness! ‘what bas happened’'' ‘The 
washerwoman las made a mistake and sent me one 
of Mra. Weeteod's lace handkerchiefs.’ *'Well, 


whatof ity’? ‘**What of ity What of ity On you 
you—. Why, Mre. Westend must have received my 
miserably cheap imitation lace bandkerchie!, and it 
has my name on it.’’ 

In an English police court lately a man 
named Raasier, from “ottingham, was fined % W for 
riding on the raliway @withouta ticket. The train be 
Was on wae an ‘‘egcursion’’ trom Manchester Ww the 


Northampton races, and oa the tickets belog collec 
ted at Wellingborough, Hanier was found with ive 
coufederates sitting apon him. It was stated in court 


that the Midland Killway Company were defrauded 
toa great extent by thiedodge and by ,ersona riding 
under the sea. 

The progress of a private conversation 
betwixt two persons of different sexes |e often de« 


sive of their fate, and gives ita turn very distiart 
perhaps irom what they themerives anticipate 
Gallantry becomes mingled with conversativun, a: 
affection sed passion come gradually to a « 
ga'isotry Neovles, as wel as shep ter ewe - 

en such 6 trying Moment, say More thar 

led, aad queens ke Village maidens ~ 


onger thas they shoal 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


‘*The Contessions of an Abbe,”’ ia just 
translated froin the advance French sheets 
and published by T. B. Peterson & Bros, 
Its author, Louts Uibeoh, is well Enown in 
Paris, where bis romances have long been 
claemed beside those of Zola and Dandet 
His present work \‘e notewortuy in many 
reapect. 

Tne second edition of ‘The arene <8 
the Nursery,” by Louls Starr, M D., Clint- 
o*l Professor of Diseases of Children in the 
Hospital of the University of Pennsy!va- 
nia, i» jast issued. It is addressed tw 
mothers, with a view of giving a series of 
rules which, applied to the nursery, can 
hardly faiito maintain good health, give 
vigor to the frame, and 80 lessen suscepti- 
bility to disease, These are most pisiniy, 
sensibility, and we may edd yy 8 
given. ablished and for sale by Biack- 
ston, & Oo,, thia oity. 


F, Marion Orawford’s new novel, ‘rel. 
fenstein,” is one of powertal aituations, in 
which when two brotbers, baving discover- 
ed they have been married to the same wo- 
man, take her life, and then commit sui 
cide themeel ves, The complications extend 
still further, when two students, thrown to- 
gether by chance,are made aware of tue fact 
that they are step-brothers, 64 well as first 
cousins. It is a etrange funeral, at which 
each acta as mourner for his father, uncie 
and mother atthe sametime, Tne hero- 
ine and guardian ange! of the tale is Hilda, 
the daugbter of the proud but decayed fami- 
ly, who, brougat upin poverty, develops 
some rare womanly traits not often to be 
found in conventional society. The novel 
in onein which German family pride piays 
& prominent part, and the hero is saved 
from the disgrace which would stteci to 
his name through peculiar matrimonial re. 
lations, by her gentie influence. The book 
in intensely interesting throughout, It well 
sustains the Writer's reputation as a novel- 
int of reinarkable powers, Pabliished by 
Macmillan & Co, For sale by Lippincott, 


towell & Oo’s., “American Newspaper 
Directory’ for 1889, has juet made ita ap- 
pearance, and fe fail of valuabie informa. 
tion to all business advertisers, newspaper 

ple, eto. A compariaen of the 1489 edit 
on ot the Directory with that for 1855 shows 
a net increase of 717 in the nuinber of newsa- 
papers, The tota: number of periodical 
puvitcations now issued in the United 
Mtates and Canada is 17,107, In trequency 
of issue the chief divirsions are: Weekly, 
12.701; Monthly, 1,908; Dally, 1,554. New 
York, Pennsylvania, lilinoia, Onlo and 
Kansas each publish more than are 
issued inall of British North American. 
The total number of copies of one issue of 
exch of all the pubilcations amount to 44,- 
7 500, Of these m‘ilions New York priuts 
nearly a quarter of all, and Pennsylvania, 
Iliinots and Massachusetts print more than 
another quarter ofall, ‘To ascertain the to- 
tai number of papers issued in a whole 
year, the number of each sort found to be 
put forth ata single issue te multiplied by 
the number of tasues put forth in a year, 
and the result isthe almost inconclevable 
number of 2,950, 566 500 copies, Of all publi- 
cations, the weekly is most popular; the 
monthly stands nextin public favor, and 
the daily comesthird. Itis believed that 
the United S:ates and Canada heave a total 
of rather more than 65 000 000 of people,and 
then allowing the usual estimate of § per- 
wons toa tauilly, it _— be presumed that 
the actual number of families may be set 
down at 13 000 000 Thus the grand total of 
2 059 566 500 —18 found to be» figure suffi- 
ciently iarge to allow of piacing 227 copies 
of some periodical every year with each of 
the 13 000 000 families which make up the 
popuiauon, The Directory alvogeiber isa 
stupendous work, containing over 1500 
pages, and is marked througnout by an 
earnest «ffort to make It a valuable medium 
jor advertisers, Price $5 00, Published at 
New York, 

FRESH PERIODIOALS. 

In Cussell s Family Magazine tor May, 
anew serial, A Wodman's Sirengtn,’’ by 
Arabella Hopkinson, is begun. There isa 
mper on "Tne Prettiest Scenery Around 
Loneeny” which will be appreciated by ail 
wio arefanilar with tha: region; a lady 
describes how she turnisved ber house ou 
no very great capital, and “The Famiiy 
Dootor,’’ is usualiy good, Then we turn to 
a California mining story called “Biazing 
Given,’ and toan account of “Traveis in 
the Alr’’ by Karl Blind, which does not 
tempt us to try the methods exploited 
There issome «More about Paddings,” a 
chapter “Oa Pedigrees,” particularly inter- 
esting to Socie.y readers! and ap amusing 
account of “Mr, Bab Pvot’s Manifeste- 
lions,’’ andthe fasbion leKersand other 
good things. 


The May vumber of the Magazine o/ 
American Ifistory brin another enter- 
laluiog Chapter of treab Centenial informa. 
tion, “Was “ees Historic Luncheon in 
Ev zabeth.’' Tne second chapter of the 
number, ‘Oak Hil', the Home of President 
Monroe,” is also from the versatile pen of 
the editor, and is richly {llustrated. The 
tuird contribation, ie “Indiana's Firm Set. 
Uiement.”’ Then follows “The Harrisons 
in Mistory,’’ a notable acoount of the Presi- 
dent's tamtiy; “The Historic Quadrilie’’; 
“Reminiscences of Mra Bradiord,” the 
deugbter of Hon. Ellas Boudinot, who was 
one of the ladies of the Washington circle, 
“Siavery in Connecticut,”and “Louisburg, 
1746, Banker Hill, 1755."" The Minor Topics 
aud Original Document contain, as usual, 
many and excellent features worthy of per- 
manent preservation. it is aspiendid num 
ber of an invaluabie periodical. Published 
743 Broadway, New York Oity. 


OF AUCTION SALES. 


GENTLEMAN who es n —y4 for 

buying things because they were ches 
A bad « grow of violins “xnocked down! 
w oim, ot being musical, hestored them 
im the cellar, where remained until 
hie wife, thinking he forgotter all 
about bia pur despatched them #ec- 
retly oe neigh ng suction room. 

said he, that same evening, 

“] dropped into B’s to-day, end bought 
another ,ot of violins which were going a 
a littie more than the iast lot I beugbt.” 

The good lady seid not a word, id the 
auctioneer’s commission with a sigh, and 
received unce more the stock of fiddles 
which her husband had unwittingly re- 
purchased, 

Koonomists of thie kind are by no means 
rare in our auction rooms, A bargain is a 
temptation that some people are unable to 
resist, Use or profit is with them seconda- 
ry tocheapness, Hence the curious ple- 
nomenon that may often be observed of 
the stock of plumbers, gas fitters, jewellers 
and other trades, purchased by gentiemen 
and even ladies, wuo have no ible use for 
these articles, and have neither the means 
nor the wish to part with them at a profil, 

A glance at the advertisement columns of 
the newspapers will give some idea of the 
extent and variety of sales by auction. In 
old days these sales were reguiated by 
charter, and the only proclamation of them 
wan by the voice of the crier, who ailill 
lingers in a few villages, 

Another interesting custom which serves 
to show the limits set upon auctions ie that 
known as ‘‘s:le by candie,”” Acoording to 
this rule no lot of goods could be com peted 
for over a longer period than the time 
required for the burning of an inch of 
candle. How much business would be left 
undone If this custom still prevailed may 
be judged by a visit to one or two of the 
city auction imarts, 


in @ large room of dingy appearance and 
stuffy atmosphere is a strangely mixed 
agsermnbly. Seated round a borse-snoe table 
are men and women, whose keen glance 
and rapid fingering of a no less than 
their rasty Diack, beapeak the regular at. 
tendants at auctions, Behind them atand 
others of the same class—brokers, dealers 
in second-hand articles, and smal! shop- 
keepers, 

Oo the fringe of this business crowd hang 
a few well-dressed peopie, who have 
dropped in out of curiosity, or with a desire 
to purchase something that bas attracted 
their attention in the catalogue. In their 
immediate neighborhood hover those ubiq- 
uitous and obtrusive individuais called 
commission agents, the terror of unprotect- 
ed ladies. They are, fortbe most part in 
London, Jews, Several of them meet you 
at the door and hoid out catalogues for 
your acceptance, In your innocence you 
take one and thank the donor, who to your 
surprise, follows and stations himeei! at 
your elbow, 

By-and-by an article attracts you, and 
you bid. Other cowpetitors enter the fieid 
and among them is the gentieman at your 
side, Presently the goods are knocked 
down ts him. To bim? Notatall., He tas 
been bidding for you, and demands for his 
services a certain percentage. To take his 
Catalogue is, according to tue custom of his 
Class, Wo acoept bis aid As these brokers 
are paid so much on the doilar, it is to their 
interest to run up the price—an operation 
which they easily efleot by giving the sig- 
ual to another broker, who enters the com- 
,etition without any intention of purchas- 
ing. Should you decline both the catalogue 
and bis services and proceed to examine 
the articies on view in the room, the broker 
will not tose sight of you. Directly you 
betray the slightest interest he will pounce 
upon you with advice and information, It 
you are not to be cajoled, and bid yourself 
for an article upon which you have pre- 
viously bestowed some attention, the 
broker may himself become a rival, and 
even a purchaser, in order that he mig .t 
afterwards sell you the goods at a profit, 

Another difficulty in the way of private 
purchasers is the ‘‘knock-out,’’ S+veral 
orokers agree to bid in for certain articles, 
and use every means of annoyance and 
trickery to prevent outside compatition. 
The goods knocked down to them are 
alterwards put up to private auction, and 
the difference between the public and 
private prices is divided among them, 

Formerly auctions were confined to 
booka, plotures and articles of virtu. Now. 
adays tnere is nothing under the sun that 
may not come under the bammer. FE-- 
tates, houses, shares, revisions, borses, 
cattie, birds, planta, jewelry, bousehoid 
goods, and even wivesaresold, Each cians 
of goodse—except wives—has its special 
bouse. Some of these houses have a un!- 
versal reputation. 

Many articies, espscialiy jeweiry, are 
go up for sale, and purchasers, who are 
tempted by cheapness, very often tind 
themselves in possession of sham and 
worthiess wares, Italso happens on rare 
occasions that a buyer secures unexpected 
vaiue for his money. Not many weeks ayo 
a lot of miscellaneous articies were knocked 
down to @ second-hand dealer, Among 
them was an old stone filter, at the bottom 
of which were discovered bonds to the 
value of $60,000. 

An auction room is an excellent place 
for observing curiosities of human nature, 
The qualities of the auctioneer vary with 
the requirements of his clients. He is 
quick and laconic, or slow and eloquent. 
as the oocasion demands. 

<A ANNE 





j For delicacy, for purity, and for 
iment of the compiexion notni: 
§ Pozzoni’s Powder 
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CHEERFUL JULIA. 


Why ia Julia now ro cheerful. 

Who for months hus seemed so sad ; 
And ter tace, of late so tearful, 

All uglow with smile so glad ? 


Not a doctor knew what ailed her, 
And of hope they gave no ray; 


Life was ebbing, strength had tailed her 


As she faded faust away. 


Haunted, she, with apprehensions, 
Ot what Fate had still in store; 
Fears of magnified dimensions 
O'er her spirit, threatening, lower 


[GUARANTEED.| 








Want of sleep her nerves had shaken: 
Grim forebodings made her gad; 
Sleeping potiens, vainly taken, 

Drove the victim nearly mad. 


Suffering pain beyond description, 
Moncey spent was spent in vain ; 
Till the ** Fuvorite Prescription" 
Placed her on her feet again. 


This is why she's now Bo cheerful, 
Though for months she seemed go sad, 
And her face, of late so tearful, 
Glows aguin with sinile so glad. 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the 
only medicine for woman’s peculiar «il- 
ments and weaknesses, sold by druggists, 


under a positive quarantee from the manufacturers, that it will give satisfaction 
in every case, or money paid for it will be refunded. 

As a powerful, invigorating tonic, Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription imparts 
streneth to the whole system. For overworked, * worn-out,” ‘ run-down,” de- 


hilitated teachers, milliners, dressmak 
ers, nursing mothers, and feeble wo 


ers, Seamstresses, ** shop-girls,” housekeey- 
men generally, it is the greatest earthly 


hoon, being unequaled as an appetizing cordial and restorative tonic. 


Copyright, 1888, by*WorLD’s DisPEN 


SARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 





DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS : asinine 





Smallest, cheapest, easiest to take. 


Unequaled as a Liver Pill. 
Ome tiny, Sugar-coated Pellet a dose, Cures 


Sick Headache, Bilious Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, and all 


derangements of the Stomach and bowels. 


“Mhe 


2 cents, by drugyists. 


Handy Binder.” 




















Very nearly, if not quite all of our readers, would like to 


preserve their copies of THE 


POST if it conid be done easily, 


neatly and effectively. Its size makes tt spectaliy adapted 
for convenient and tastetul binding, so that by the proper 
Ineans, it can be made a neat volume tor future reference or 
preservation, and at the same time an attractive and pretty 
ornament for the centre table. This means of binding THE 
Post prepeses to furnish in offering to its subscribers one of 


the °**N 


HANDY BINDERS,'’ now so popular, and 


which are unqrestionably the moet dsome 
articles of the kind ever predvecd. eromatlen «ery 

THE BINDER is made specially for THE Post; contains 
one copy or the series of a year with equal security, thus 
preserving the paper thoroughly from loss, soiling or injury. 
THE BINDER works 60 simply that it is the task fof only a 
Ininule to ipsert the paper, when by cutting the edges it has 
ail thecomfortand conveniences of reading and handling 
possessed by the best bound book, THE BINDER apart from 
ite usefulness in this respect, is also a bandasome piece of 
iurniture: It is made of embossed imitation leather, neatly 
and tastefully oruamented in gilt with the title ‘SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT** tn bright gold lettering across the centre of 
oulsiue page. It makes an article of beauty in itself, and of 
value as a handy receptacle for THE POST, that only needs 
be seen Dy our subscribers to be fuliy appriciated. 

his HANDY BINDER will be sent, all postage paid, on 
receipt of 75 cents, or free asa premium to any of our pre- 


sent subecribers who send us 
and §2 00, 
Address, 


the name of a new subecriber 


THE SATURDAY FVENING POST. 


726 Samsom Sit Phfiadelphia, Pa 
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THE EMPIRE GOWN. 





Take a large-sized table-cloth, 
Stitch two sides together, 

Runt a pucker round the top, 
On @ ribbon tether. 


Cut some arm-boles near the neck, 
Pat the belt below them, 

Just to touch the shoulder blades, 
So as not to show them, 


Let the skirt be flowing loose, 
Like @ sail that's flapping 

In the vagrant Southern breeze, 
Mastaod yard-arms tapping. 


Tack some buttons up the back, 
Two or three le pienty, 

For you kuow ap Empire gown 
lo the walet ls scanty, 


Put some lace about the neck, 
Sew it there or pin tt; 

Then, mae the gown complete, 
Let the girl get in it. 





The end of Lent—Borrowed. 
ull-headed—The gentleman cow. 
Dining-room—An empty stomach. 
High words—Dialogue in a balloon, 
Family trees are trequently the shadi 


eat 


The Emperor of China has ten men to 
hold bis umbrella, It has never been borrowed 
yet 


The motto, ‘Live and let live,”’ is very 
good in ite way, bulit does not do for the baitie- 
field, 


Honor to whom honor is due, Let it be 
candidly said that some book-agents are bigger 
bores than others, 


Smith: ‘*Well, thank Heaven, my daugh- 
tere are ugly.’’ Brown: ‘*Why thanks?’’ ‘Well, 
you see, when their beaux call, they turn the gas 
down and save a great deal of expense,’ 


It 18 said that a circular saw cutan In- 
diana man in two while he was talking politics, and 
he was so absorbed that he didn’t notice the littie 
incident until he had finished the argument, 


A.: “The rudeness with which I was 
treated in that house beggars all description.’’ B.: 
‘*‘My dear fellow, they have been just as rude to 
me.’’ A.. **¥Yes, they knew you. But l’'m a per- 
lect stranger vo them,’’ 


A drunken fellow, having sold all his 
«xoods except bis feather bed, at last made away with 
that loo, and on his conduct being reproved by some 
of his friends he gaid, *‘Why, I am very well, thank 
lertune, aud why should I keep my bedr’’ 


‘Well, farmer, you told us your place 
was a ‘*‘good place for hunting.’’ Now, we have 
tramped it for three hours, and found no game.’ 
*“Jugte so, Icalculate, asa general thing, the less 
game there la, the more hunting you have.’’ 


‘Colonel Biconoas made a singular mis 
take lastevening. Hetookabig drink of tincture 
of aconite, thinking it was whisky.** ‘* Did it kill 
himy’’ **Kili bim?*? No! He’s around tryiug to 
induce the saloon-keepers to keep the tincture on 
draught right slong.*’ 


Lomder: ‘I tell you men may prate as 
they will about woman's extravagance, but she can 
dress well on a ¢um that would keep a man looking 
shabby.’* Sicmoe, dryly: *‘*That’s true. Now, the 
sum that my wife dresses on keeps me looking 
shabby yeatin aud year out.’’ 


Miss Marie, at the cooking schoo): ‘‘Do 
you mean to say, Chef, that we must put our bare 
bands into the dough?’’ Professor Tartopommes: 
‘‘Sairtantly, m’meelle,’’ Miss Marie: ‘‘Perbaps 
that is why I failed with my bread the last time. My 
xioves seumed rather in the way.’’ 


During a trial, the other day, the judge 
rebuked‘a otupid witness for speaking disrespectfully 
ot public mem; whereatthe witness, in great alarm, 
exclaimed, ‘Ll beg your honor’s pardon, an’ I 
won't neverag’in say anything ag’in a scoundrel, 
for fear of hurting your honor’s feelings.’’ 


Miss Wilkins was a beautiful blonde, and 
she wanted to go to Saratoga, #0 she told her mother, 
tu look for something particular for her dear papa. 
‘And whatisit, pray,’’ asked her mother, that you 
wish 60 much to fad for your dear papa?’’'' A son- 
in-law,’? was the gentle repiy of the blushing 
maiden, 


The bill was all right. ‘Will you vote 
for my bill?’* inquired the ‘lobbyist of the legislator. 
**No, sir,’’ replied the latter; ‘*your bill is a swin- 
die.’’ **Why, my man, you must have the wrong 
billin mind. Il mean this fifty doliar bill.’’ ‘*Weil, 
this appears to be a good bill,*’ said the legislator, 
atterexamining it critically, ‘‘I'll vote for it, of 
course,’* 


A newly married lady complained to her 
mathaton her reception-day her card-basket was 
overrun with eirculars from lawyers anoouncing 
terme for divorce, ‘‘Soabsurd, you know, ma, be- 
tore our honeymoon is over,’’ ‘‘True, my <deasr,’* 
replied ma, who had been twice divorced, **but I'd 
put them laa safe place; you may fiud them very 
useful in a year or two, ** 


Husband—‘‘It is time we started for the 
theatre, dear.’ Wife—‘‘Yes dear, l'm ready, but I 
do hope, Heary, that that man won't come around 
Lo-nligebt to wait for you outside. What he always 
comes to the theatre to see you for, | can’t linagiue. 
he must be a rude sort of person to hang around 
there waiting for you and taking you away from the 
side of your wife just when she wants lo Lalk W you 
about the play.’’ H.—‘‘l—l guess he won't be 
around w-night, dear.’’ He wasn't. 

oh - 

1 INHERITED THE ASTHMA FROM MY 








Kissino Customs,—In the remotest 
ages, Men saluted the sun, Moon, and stare 
by kissing the hand, a superstition to which 
Patriarch Job was never addicted as he ei- 
pbatically asserts in the thirty. first chapter 
and the twenty-sixth verse of his book. 

lt was the custo:n of the earliest Corir- 
tian bishops to give their hand to be kissed 
by the ministers who served at the altar. 
The custom soon declined, however, am a 
réligious ceremony, but it is still continued 
asa court ceremonial, the kissing of the 
bend of the sovereign being regarded as a 
inark of the highest favor in most of tie 
Kingdoms of Chris.endom. r 

In Finland the women consider a salute 
upon the lips as the greatest ineult even 
from their own busbands, 

It was at one time the custom of E aglish 
duellists to kiss each other before firing. 
This piece of hypocrisy was satirised tv 
Jobn Wesley, under date June 16, 1758, 
recording a duek betweon two oflisera at 
Limerick: “Mr. B, peed firing at 
tweive yards. Mr. J. maid, ‘No: ox is 
euovgh.’ Sothey kissed each otber (poor 
farce!), and before they were tive paces 
asunder both fired at the insta it.’’ 

M ham inedars on their pious piigrimage 
to Mecca kiss the sacred black stoue and 
the four cornere of the Kaaba. 

In Iceland kissing is severely repressed 
by the civil laws, and the coneent of the 
7 to the salutation does not releuse the 
male transgreesor from the liability to 
heavy punishment. 

In Kassia the Kaster salutation is a kiss, 
Eich member of the family salutes the 
other, Chance acquaintances kiss when 
they meet. Principais kiss their employes 
the general kisses his officers; the ; fiicers 
kiss their soldiers; the COzgsr Kisses bis 
family, retinue, court and attendants, aud 
even nis officers on parade, the sentine!s at 
the palace gates, and a select party of pri- 
vate soidiers, In short, Kastertide in Kus- 
sia is 4 carnival of ‘bread and cheege and 
kiases,’’ 

eo 

BerorRe His throne human decisions 
and projects bave reacbed their end. There 
there are nO more masters and servants; 
there dignities and tities are mere eupty 
sounds, tue crosses of orders and of honors 
a child's glittering toy. 

As tne distinci\ion between rich and 
poor, distinguished and méan, ceases as 
unsubstantiai, the words spirit and spirit- 
\eea, famous and unknown, lose their 
meaning. 

Here aiso the poet’s laurels vanish as 
dry leaves, and the giory of human science 
fades away: here also, stripped of ita spien- 
dor, is ali that which the world praised as 
the most splendid development of the 
tind, yea, admired and idolized as worthy 
of eternal crowns, 

Ye monuments of human art, invention 
and power, sculptures, statues, writings 
voasiing Of learning, poewse which stirred 
millions, temples, halls, and palaces, ye 
had your time; but it is gone by. 

A storm now sweeps off everything that 
is of this world and born of its spirit, that 
it way clear the place for divine tmonu- 
ments. Oaly one thing avails, only one 
thing is acknowledged; and if this one 
tning is foand in the breast of a publican, 
the publican is accepted, while the pro/es 
sed saint who is wituout that one thing is 
rejected, 

if the meanest day laborer possesses it, 
the day laborer is exalted, while the king 
who does not possess it is cast aside. For 
he can have no representative, 

No nobility, no dignity, no virtue, no 
work can wake up for that one thing where 
{tie wanting. Everything depends on this 
one thing, and this one thing constitutes 
the whole difference between men and 
men vefore the Lora, 

eS 

Tok N&w PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPSAY.-- 
ASK DO Woman her age. 

Never joke with a policeman. 

D> not play chess with a widow, 

Never contradict a man who stutters. 

Ke civil to ail rich uncles and aunts, 

Your oldest hat, of course, for an evening 

rty. 

Always sit next the carver, if you can, at 
dinner, 

Keep you own secrets, 

Teil no human being you dye your whis- 
kera, 

Wind up your conduct, like your watch, 
once every day, examining minutely 
whether you are “fast’’ or “slow.’”’ 

Make friends with the steward on board 
a steamer; there's no knowing how soon 
you may bein his power. 

‘Write not one letter more than you can 
help; the man who keeps up a large corros- 
poudence is # wartyr, tied, not to the stake, 
put to the post, 

——_—> °- S——_—— 

How-1T HAPPENED —In &@ police-court 
a wile thus ingeniously explained away 
serious charges of harsh treatment of her 
busband,—O 16 day when shé was running 
across the room with a fork in ber hand, 
ue juinped in the way, and siruce bis wrist 
agains, the fork, wresting it frou ber grip 
by the prongs, which he ran ioto his wrist. 
Then he undertook to strike her, but she 
held up a pen of hot dish-water between 
thein, and be spilled it all over his head. 
Then he got still more angry at this inci- 
dent, and started to jump at her, but his 
bead caine against ber hand, and be fel! 
down. She took hold of his bair to raise 
bim up, and the bair was moistened by the 
bot waer sc that it came off. Then she 
saw toat it was no uge to reason with him 








father, and 1 feel satisfied that this disease | 
would have put mein my grave years ag 
had it not been for the benefit received from | 


Jayne’s Expectorant.—Mr, WM. Smet 
HURST, Seneca, Wisconsin. 


' 


any longer, so she left the house. 


—— ©. i 
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A personal friend of Tamberlik, the fa- 
mous tenor, sends to a London newspaper 
tne following mory of an incident which 
happened at Madrid, where the artiet livid 
for the last 12 or 13 yeare: "Ose morving 
we were waixing through the bird market, 
when suddenly he drew a bank note for « 
thousend francs from his pocket, bought 
up all the little creatures, opened the 
cages, and sbouted laugbingly aa the birds 
few up into the air, ‘Go and be free, my 
brothers!"’ 


aS le . 
Love, in all ite suapes, impiles sacrifices, 
Much must be conceded, much enaured, 
if we would love, 
——— > ea eae 


THE VALUE OF LONGEVITY. 


Dr. Felix L. Oswald, in writing of the 
value of longevily, aaye: 

‘Can there be a doubt that Barns and 
Keates foresaw the issue of their atrogwie 
“geinst bipotry, or that Cervantes, in the 
gloom Of bis wiisery Could read the sigusul 
tue dawn préegaging @ sunburat of posthu- 
mons faune? 

‘Sptuc za and Schiller died at the tnres- 
bola of thetr goal; Pascal, Harvey, Macau 
ley, Buckle aad Bichat left their iniuiitebie 
works balf finished; Raphael, Mozart and 
Byron died at the verge of a summit which 
po: haj# no other foot shall ever approacu, 

“Who knows how often, since tue dawn 
of mudern sciene, the chill of death has 
palsied a band that had all bat lifted tne 
veil of Isis’ temple? Or in how many 
thousand lives time alone would have 
solved all discords ipto harmonies? An in. 
crease of longevity would indeed, soi ve the 
Ve xing riddies of existence; it would (‘ur- 
Lieb (be peculiar endorsement of Mr, Mai- 
lock’s conciusion, It would give tue vicis- 
situdes offortune a chance to assert their 
equal zing tendvncies, it would supply « 
missing link in the argumenis o! tna: 
natural religion that trusts the equipuise 
= justice in the apparent caprices of human 
ate. 

‘fhe price of longevity would redeem 
tbe mortgage of our earthiy paradise’’—and 
it can be prolonged and should be, with 
care and the use of proper medicine at tue 
right time, 


Owicg tw the stress, the worry, and the 


annoyance of every day life, there is no 
doubt but that tens of thousands of men 
and women yearly dil premature graves, 

specially after middle lifeshouid a care 
fui watch be kept over one’s' physical con- 
dition, The syinptoms of kidney disease, 
such as becoming easily tired, headache, 
neuralgia, feebie heart action, fiokie appe- 
tite, a splendid feeling one day and sn all- 
goue one the next, persistent cough, trouble 
in urinating, elc., should be diligently 
looked Into and at Once stopped through a 
faithtul uee of Warner's Safe Cure, whion 
bas cured tensof thousands of such troubies 
and will cure yours. 

Experiencing no pain in the regen of 
the kidneys is no evidence that they are 
not diseased, as those great purifying or- 
gans bave very few nerves of sensavion, 
and oftentimes the kidneys are positively 
rouing and being passed away through 
the urine before the victiin is aware be is 
suffering from advanced kidney disease, 
whicn is only another name for Bright's 
D 


ingame. 

To preserve life and to be weil while you 
live are two cardinal virtues, and it is time 
well spent to give this vital subject earnest 
and careful attention, and to us» the know!- 
edge acquired in «judicious and loteilgent 
inanner, 





$75.00 to $250.00 A MONTH cau be made 


working socus, Agents pre- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time lo the Dusipess, Spare invmente may be profta- 
ei also A lew vacancies in towns and 


bivy empty 
cities. b. Jonnson & Co,, 1000 Matin ot , Richmond, 
Va. N. B.—Pleaae atate aye and huainess ea pert- 
ence Never mind ahout sending elamp for reply. 
Ko kK Je & Vo 
™ my Lover, Good-Bye, & 
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o- ' dome, & . hoe eo 48 
rom 4 3 Cant tram. BOUME AND YATH, CADIZ, O10 
PACKS OF CARDS FREF. One Pack 
1c U Mome Cards, One Pack Mold 
ve tee Lagm —« we lee mot ate « Vee Fone “as olive 
yee cont 2 cents for Semple leet of ) emg erie, Regie art Werke, Oude O 


«a... URKISH HAIR CROWER, 
orre roe « h@Get fu, moustache am the -ae eee 


* hew ade wily ie jut) me | weeks or meme, refund 
ot 14) ertowmale, The ony refia! le ar {tetate 


oe (me peg. & ow, 
bea iki, biscn, Mone 





di axwil 


beoare ' © © wae . 
dee tier Wow. EASIEKN MANU LU, 


CURES WHERE ALL 


Best Cough syrup. Lastes good. Use 


ntime, Sold by « yintea, 





ENSIONS $72:2010-900,,'07,0% 
diera, Sallocs, their widows 
of parents. PERMIONS ISCREAKED, J)ischarges pro 
cured (97° Nopensivn, SO7EB Latest law, parnph- 
set Bweet Pataion O'F apmacy, Att'y. Washington... C. 


A SUFFERE 


lost vigor, etc. was restored to health In such are- 
markable manner after all else hat falled, that he 
will send the mode of cure FREF to all fellow enffer- 
era Address L. UG. MITCITELL, bast Haddam, Conn, 


from errorsof youth 
Warting Frakhoen*, 


GOOD SENSE 


Coaneo CORSET WAISTS 


BEST for Healthand 
THOUSALDS now in ase by 44 
BEAUTIFUL “?o 
WOMEN and , 


















FERRIS’ Pateat 


MING BHIEOK 
at hip for HC 
* Supporters, 
TAPE fnetrned 
HUTTONS, 
oou rn. 
Piper 


Rattons at Front — 
instead of Claapa, 
Chiitren (0 7 
Mice 70 7% ™ 
Young Ladue OO Le 
laliee 1@ 1% tbo 

1% v.00 


Mailed free on re- 
ceipt of price 
FERRIS BKOS,, 
Manufacturers, 
B41 Nreondway. 
New Verk. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHIGACO, 
V heolesale VW eatern Agenta. 


For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


DOLLARD & CO., 
Premier Artists 


nN 1223 
IN HAIR. 


OM ESTNUT ST., 
Philadeiphia. 

Inventors of the celebrated GOSSARER VER- 

TILATIN@ Wi@’ aed ELASTIOCO BARD 








| TOUPEEs. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGK, INCHES. TOUPERS AND ACALFS, 


No. 1, The round of the INCH BA, 
° No, 1. From forehead back 
No. % From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Uver forehead as 
No. 3. From ear wo ear far as required. 
over the wp. No, 3, Over the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the bead, 


round the foreheat 
They bave always ready for sale a oplen 44 Block of 
Gents’ W Tou Laces’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
and as cheap a6 any estabiishment in the 
on, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 


Dollard'’s Herbauium Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard's for the it Afty years, and its merite 
are sucht while it base never yet been advertised, 
the demand for It keeps steadily increasing 

Also Deolliard’s enerative Cream, to b« 
used in conjunction with the Hetvantum when 
the Hair is natarally dry and needs an oli, 

Having used ‘*Dollard's Herbaniam’ for a num- 


ber of years, | cheerfully Watily Wits eMecacy in re- 
moving dandruff and preventing the bair from fall- 


jug out. Lt aleo renders the hair soft and lustrous, 
ns, M. L. HAKIT, 
No, 108 SJouth Second Hireet, Philadeiphia, 
PHILADELPHIA, June 6, 1h, 
Having used ‘*Dollard'’s Herbvaolum Eatract’’ for 
the past ffieen years. I cheerfully recommen: it aga 


valuable preparation for the hair, thoroughly clean- 
ing the scalp, and efficacious In case of nervous nead 


ache, 
Mas. J.(, UHL, 
No, 4114 Pine Street, 
It gives me great pleasure Ww give my testimony as 
tw the veive of ‘*Dollard’s Hervanium.’’ I have 
used nothing else on my head for thirty years, ead 
fee! sure | owe Ww its use the perfectiy healthy state 
of my scalp and hair. 
Muna. J. W. LODGE, 


Merion Station, Montgomery Co, Pa. 

Ihave osed ‘*Doilard’s Herbantum Fatrac'’' for 
the past ten or tweive years aod have foun! it a 
most excelient ‘*Toutc’’ for the hair, having clean- 


#ng and invigorating propertics ofa very Ligh of- 
der, Heepectfully 
fewis’s. cox. 


Prepared only and for salir, wholesale and retall, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD &, CO., 
12% CHESTNUT STIEET, 
| GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING anv SHAVING, 


LADIES’ anp CHILDREN’S HAIK CUTTING 
Male and Female Artiot 





| 
| None but Practical 
ploved 


| BADGES 
For Social, Literary aud Beveficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &c. 


Wemake GOL VINS aod OCHAKMS, MeIDAL 4, 
“., trou sil adapted, of special designs, at 
very reasonable prices. 

We aleo make « tpecialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 





} 

for Urganizalious, and for Haile and Bacureio) our 
wes, which are noted for thelr fae «xe bon. 
| If thle Paper is mentioned we wiil send | tra 
|} tlons of whatever kiud you @ileh to see on applica 


tion, 
H. G. OESTERLE, 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
eek 


AMUNIL Agerta\binted Went 
Ing articles ewer | ee mj bree 
Addrere JAY MMOUNSON, Deter Mich 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEAL 


REET PHILA 
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imteeat Pashies F maaee. 


There ie such « variety of new shades 
this season and such a bew ldering maulti- 
tude of new names that the uninitiated will 
be lost within the mases of this color craze. 
In the lighter shades of red there are per- 
haps a dozen, commencing with old rose, 
which is leading the race so far, and ending 
with wine red. 

These shades are found in the China and 
india silk, a certain portion of woolen 
goods, and quite largely produced in all 
classes of cottons, from 7-cent calico to the 
higher-priced satines and ginghbams. De- 
spoir, we are tola, je the name of a new 
and intense black, which is found only in 
the :nore expensive silks and fine wools, 
while lunar eolipse is a new moonlight 
aray, shown in perfection in the soft, 
Neecy wools, 

In blues we find, in dark shades, the 
perennial navy, sapphire and bieu de 
France. The lighter shades all have « 
grayish tint; there are huewar blue, vieux 
biue, blue electric, telegraph biue, gobelin 
blue, 

The grays, which include marengo, dark 
and light gris beige, gris mode, mode beige 
and reseda, all have a tinge of blue, green, 
iavender, or |ilac. 

Florentine red, Roman bronze, Labrador 
biue, English cherry, mahogany, rose- 
wood and the rich amber of properly made 
oofiee, are some of the color names used by 
a prominent house, 

In apite of all the refinement of elegance 
introduced in modern wiiets there is one 
point in which the crade notions of natur- 
aliam, #0 much ip vogue nowadays, intrude 
in quite a repulsive fashion; we mean the 
names of new shades of colors, which are 
woo often suggestive of things altogether 
unpalatable lo a sensitive taste. A copper 
saucepan, smashed strawberries and aregs 
of wine were not very charming objects to 
ocoupy our fancy or suggest reminiscences 
in the fashionabie tints of dreases, but the 
new appellation of the latest shade of pink 
introduced into tashion is more offensive 
atill, 

The color itself is a deiighttul roseate 
tint, soft and delicate, rather more vivid 
than fle@h-ocolor, but paler than salmon, 
Someone, no doubt a ladies’ tailor, not a 
modiate, exclaimed: “It is Just the color of 
voal,’’ and the expression was considered 
just and witty, repeated everywhere, so 
now we have dresses, bonnets, silk bose 
and feathers the color of veal! We must 
protest againatthisname, Asif there were 
not enough pretty things in nature, flow. 
ora, fruits, precious stones, from which we 
could borrow a name without coming down 
to the unpleasant objects in a butcher’s 
shop for an appellation, 

Definite colors are considered heavy and 
Vulgar; seal-brown, navy-blue, bronze- 
green are despised, and intermediate 
shades alone, dull and faded-looking, are 
in vogue, Blues incline to gray; reds are 
varieties of copper or brick; greens are of 
different kinds, some light, like young 
leaves and grasses in the first flush of 
spring, Others dull, with a mixture of yel- 
low ochre at the base, As for grays, they 
are clear as allver, bright as steel, but with 
nothing purpliab about them as in the now 
old-fashioned pearl gray. 

With the exception of atew small vete 
ments in velvet, richly ornamented with 
passementerie or embroidery, and exoeed- 
ingly pretty, although dot presenting any 
particular novelty in form, there is as yet 
very little to be seen in the way of new 
inantios, 

Une of the prettiest and most novel of 
these veiements is a model intended for 
young ladies’ wear, and consisting of a 
sleeveless biouse bodice, drawn in at the 
waist by a wide ribbon sash tied on the 
left side, and completed by a deep pelerine, 
slightly gathered round the shoulders, and 
iounted on a rounded yoke made to re- 
sembie a collar, The pelerine and yoke 
are richly embroidered round the edge, 
and bordered with a pessementerie d 
fringe, the fringe roung the yoke falling 
over and concealing the mounting of the 
pelerine. The high collar is emovroidered 
in the same way. 

Tuts litte vetement is made in cloth, 
velvet, and veloutine. Colored velvet is 
fashionable for small manties of all kinda, 
but many of these are mere variations on 
the sling-sleeved models of last year, and 
do not call for a detailed description, 

The dearth of novelties in manties is 
undoubtedly due to the continued vogue 
for redingotes, of which there are innum- 
erable varieties nade of all kinds of ma- 
terials, For ordinary outdoor wear, plain 
cloth of the finest quality ie still much 

ked, but the Directoire style is giving 





that case taking so much longer to wash 


cloth overa plain skirt and waistcoat of 
mastic cloth, although widely opened in 
front, hes no Directoire revers, but, in 
place of these, s smal! pleated pelerine of 
the green cloth, falling over the top of the 
shoulder, and ending like an epauie at the 
beck, and brought down as far as the chest 
only in front. The skirt, at tbe sides and 
back, is very full, and long vertical pocket 
flaps are placed on each side; these are of 
mastic cloth, ornamented with gold but- 
tons, to correepond with the waistovat. 

Another type of redingote that is likely 
to find many admirers, and that is suitable 
for cloth or faille, is made with a plain 
bodice reaching Just below the curve of the 
waist, fastened invisibly down the centre, 
and ornamented on the upper part witb 
revers of moire silk, meeting in front, and 
below these with a doubie row of large 
buttons, The akirt of the redingote opens 
over a tablier of moire silk; the corners 
are richly embroidered, the embroidery 
oxtending weil up the fronts, and on each 
side are large embroidered pocket flaps 
simulating an added basque, The back is 
in full pleats; the collar and parements are 
of the moire silk. 

The Empire style, again, is sometimes 
kept for the front of the dress, while the 
beck offers the rather startiing contrast of 
a Watteau pleat falling from the shoulders 
and ending in a long train. A dress 
that, in spite of its iliogical treatment, is 
really very pretty and pleasing, bas in 
front the crossed bodice, plain skirt, and 
wide sash of an Empire dress, carried out 
in embroidered white gauz> over pink. 

The skirt is bordered with the regulation 
ruche, and the front of the corsage forms 
the correct pointed opening; but the back, 
although composed of the same materials, 
belongs to another and totally different 
epoch, for the corsage is cut square, and 
the long wide Watteau train ftalis direct 
from the shoulders. 

Bhe trimming of the skirt is an import- 
ant point now that these are made plain, 
for many of them are made entirely witb- 
out draperies, and in others the straight 
folds of the over-skirt leave a considerable 
part of the under-skirt exposed. Dresses 
made of light fabrics, such as tulle, crepe, 
gauze, and net, have the skirt very much 
trimmed. 

Goffered flounces are made to alternate 
with bands of satin or watered ribvon, and 
buillonnes, which are very fashionable, 
are divided by insertions of very open 
lace, consisting of rows of holes through 
which narrow ribbon is run, 

Flowers and feathers, arranged in ver- 
tical lines, separating narrow panels of lace 
or of the dress material, are another favor. 
ite style of trimming. Toilettes of richer 
and heavier fabrics, whether intended for 
day or evening wear, are ornamented with 
embroidery or passementerie, both these 
classes of trimmings being stili in great 
vogue, and made in a number of new 
designs, 

The swiveled damasse is a new weave in 
decorative silk; these swiveled figures are 
wrought, each one entire, without carrying 
the thread or silk along to the next one; 
thus the fabric presente a much better 
appearance on the wrong side than is usua) 
with damasse or broche goods, 

Reversible Florentine silks for window 
and wall draperies are shown in ail the 
new shades and handsome designs, The 
single-faced silk ‘s more especially adapted 
to decorative purposes, as it is not so 
heavy and falls into graceful folds rather 
better. There is alsoa new curtain silk, 
with heavy knotted fringe across the ends 
only, of a new weave that looks not unlike 
the familiar basket pattern. This is of 
light weight and color, and admirably 
adapted for shadirg windows withcut 
excluding the light. 


Odds and Ends, 
THE RULE OF THE KITCHEN. 

“Clear up as you go along,”’ would be a 
very suitable motto to have hung up in 
every kitchen; it is the omission of this 
which al ways leads to muddle and un punc- 
tuality. Some cooks are not satisfied 
unless they bave every utenali dirty and 
the kitchen table crowded with food and 
every conceivable article. This should 
not be the case, and any woman who is 
orderly and neat will put away everything 
directly it is done with, filling dirty sauce 
pane with clean water, and gathering up 
all the basina, plates, dishes, etc., she has 
had in use, and piacing them in the scul- 
lery till the next washing-up time. It is 
a good plan to Gll everything with water, 
eo that the substances do not barden, in 





All food shouid be taken to the larder | 
directiy it comes into the house; it doe 


way © other and more fanciful shapes. A | not improve bread to stand for an hour 


very ladyiike model, for instance in green 


so in the hot kitchen, nor butter either 


for?’’ 
| " 


One day in the week should be set apart, 
on which the kitchen and its belongings 
should be cleaned, Thus beginning with 
the: — 

Range.—Cilear out fireplace, pick out 
cinders for use, eweep soot from chimney 
with long brash, clean flues, and remove 
all soot with brush and rake for the pur- 
pose, Remove all grease from range by 
Washing it off with boiling water, or rub 
it with turpentine, Mix some blacklead 
to a stif? paste, and rub it all over the grate 
with a brush, allow it todry, and brush of, 
beginning at the top, and polish with a nice 
soft brush. 

Steel Fender and Fireirons —Rub them 
ard with mediam-sizsd emery cloth, and 
polish with leather, 

Tron Pots and Pans —Wash thoroughly 
with hot water and soda, inside and out- 
side, aud use a pot brush; if they are very 
dirty a little silver sand may be used, rins- 
ing them thoroughly afterwards. 

Copper Puns.—Rub the outside with a 
cloth dipped in vinegar and salt till quite 
bright. Clean the inside with sand and 
soap, or sait, rinse with hot water, and dry. 
A lemon, after it has been squeezed, dipped 
in bath-brick, will clean the outside also, 
but acids must not be used for tne inside. 

Dish Covers —Those made of block tin 
with e/ectra bandies may be cleaned in the 
following manner: Unscrew the handles, 
cover them all over with a paste of whiting 
and water, allow them to get thoroughly 
dry. and brush with a plate brush, polish 
with clean leathe:, The covers themselves 
should be washed with hot water and a 
littie soda if they are greasy inside, and 
polished with metal putz pomade, rub- 
bing off with soft cloth, and polishing with 
leather. 

Tins may be cleaned with whiting in the 
same manner as the bandies of covers. 

Brass Pans.— Remove verdigria if there 
is any, with vinegar and salt, then clean 
with paste seme as recommended for 
covers, and polish with leather. 

Enamelled Sauee pans.—Rub the inside 
well with adawp ciotp dipped in coarse 
salt, and wash outside and inside with 
plenty of bo ling water and soda. 

Steel Forks.—Dip them in hot water, 
wash with a dishcloth, taking care that the 
handles are not put in water. Rub some 
brickdust on them with a soft cloth, and 
polish with leather. The taste of onions or 
anything objectionable may be removed 
by sticking tue prongs in the earth or rub- 
bing them in ashes. 

Wooden Tables and Shelves.— Scrub them 
weil with warm water, soap, and a little 
soda the way of tle grain of the wood, 
Then scrub with plenty cf clean cold 
water and brush, but no soap; boards if 
kept cleaned in this way sbould be as 
white as possible, Too much soda wakes 
boards yeliow, and two much soap, if not 
wasbed out, makes them muddy looking. 


Victoria Soup.—About three pints of 
liquorin whicu fowls bave been boiled. 
Place this in a sisuceépan on the fire, with 
the feet the feet, necks, and bones of the 
fowls crushed, a ham bone, or rind and 
bones of becon, one onion, some celery 
sticks, a little parsley, two blades of mace, 
two lumps of sugar, a bay leaf, about 3 
ounces ot good rice well washed. Boil all 
together for about three hours very slowly; 
take it off the fire, and remove bones, vege- 
tables, and mace. Rub tue rice through a 
hair sieve, Keturn to the saucepan and 
bring it to the boil, add galt and cayenne, 
Have ready in the tureen a pin. of boiling 
milk, cn which pour the soup, and serve, 
Cream may be substituted for the miik, 
which, of course, is much better, or even a 
little cream added is a great improvement, 
Fried bread to be handed round with this 
soup. 


Sugar Icing, for Cakes.—A teacupful and 
a half of castor sugar, a teaspoontul of corn 
flour, the whites of two eggs. Beat the 
whites very high on a soup plate with a 
knife till quite stiff, add the sugar and the 
corn flour mixed. Spread it’on the cake 
when it is cool with a knife, and return it 
to the cooiest part of the oven till it seis, 
It must not be allowed to get colored, as it 
should be perfectly white. 

ae en 

Mas, DEPINK: “Why,my own precious, 
darling daug‘iter, what is the matter? Does 
your husband abuse you?’’ 

Bride: ‘*‘N—o,”’ 

“Does he neglect to provide for you? 
Are you starving—”’ 


“N—o, 1 bave more money than | know 
what to do with.” 


“Then what in the world are you crying 


*t know 
’ , lar eniial 


OO Dere, ma, haven't i a rignt “) ory 
{iwantto? You are just as unreasonabie | 
as he is—bou< hoo hoo!’’ 





Jznniz W. G.—Glycerine and iime- 
juice will not injure the bair. 


G. M, N.—For the warts which are such a 


source of annoyasce, you will fod the application 
of acetic acid as good as anything. 


L. H. W.—The “Venus de Medici,” the 
statue that ‘‘enchants the world, '* is 26 inches roand 
the waist, so that you areonly @ littic beyond ibe 
Greek ideal. 


BoomEeRrR.—The Oklahoma lands were ac. 
quired by the United States by conveyance from 
the Seminole Indians. These lands are in the Indian 
Territory. 


B. B. B.—We have said over and over 
again thatea million conceled postage stamps are 
valueless, and that all the tales about their being of 
any Value are uctrue, 


RK. R.—The following as good a tooth. 
powder as need be desired: Take a piece of oatmea! 
cake, and burn it in the fire until quite black; then 
bruise it down toa fine powder, and apply it with 
the brush. 


ExTER.—‘ Probibition’’ means the pro. 
bibition by law of the sale of alcoholie beverages: 
and a ‘‘Prohibitionist, '* of course, ls one who is in 
fav or of such prohibition. This use of these words is 
distinctively Americana. 


J.J. W.—A collegiate school, in the ac- 
cepted meaning of the term, is not a college, The 
latter isa company, society, or corporation of per- 
sons of the same profession. Itisalso the name of 
the building ia which they live, or associate for the 
purposes of their studies or callings. 


EpGaxB.—First-classt post offices are those 
where the salary is §8000 and over; second class, 
where the salaries run from §2000 to $3000; third ciass, 
where the salary is from $1000 to $2000. All these are 
styled Presidential post offices. The fourth and filth 
class post offices, where the salaries are under 
$1000, are under the direct controi of the Postmaster 
General. 


D. A. R.—It is not proper foran engaged 
young lady to make herself free and merry with a 
certain young gentioman ina quadrilie class while 
her lover is present, or even when he is absent; but 
probably she isa bitof a tease, and delights in play- 
ing upon his over-sensitiveness. Itis, however, a 
dangerous game, and the levity is severely to be 
condemned, 


ANTONIO S.—“Vulgate” is a term ap- 
plied to the Latin version of the Scriptures, author- 
ized by St. Jerome. The older version called the 
**Malic, '’ is said to have been made in the beginning 
ot the second century. Critical editions of the 
Vulgate were printed by order of Pope Sixtus V. {a 
1500, The Latin Bible, called the Unity Bible, was 
printed in 1460, 


Tarry.—Hamburg is the chief commer- 
clalcity of Germany. It was formerly one of the 
free cities, or Hanse Towng united by the Hanseatic 
League, ip 1241, for the protection of the commercial 
interest, but w as absorbed intothe North German 
Confederation in 1866, when [’rince Bismarck rear- 
ranged Germany. It is situated on the north bank 
of the Elbe, about seventy-tive miles from its 
mouth. 


CHARLEY H.—The name of Orangemen 
was given by the Catholics of Ireland to the I’ro- 
testants of the country, on account of their support 
of William IIL, Prince of Orange. It was in 1705 
assumed as the designation of a political party by 
the Protestants, who formed loyal associations in 
o;position to the Society of the United Irishmen, 
organized in 1791, for the purpose of establishing a 
republic in connection with Franee. 


HoOusEHOLD.—The best cement for fast- 
eniug knives or forksin their handles when they 
have b 1 med consists of dbne poun:! of 
colophony and eight ounces of sulphur, which are to 
be melted together, and either kept in bars or re- 
duced to powder. One part of the powder is to be 
mixed with half a part of iron filings, fine sand, or 
brick-dust, and the cavity of the handle is then to 
be filled with this mixture, The stem of the koife 
or fork ie then to be heated, and inserted in the 
cavity. When cold, it will be tound to be firmly 
fixed in its place, 


INQUIRBR.—There are severali—we may 
say—wmany different origins given of the expression 
**Under the Rose’’ used when secrecy is referred to 
or implied. The foilowing is one of the stories con- 
nected with it least generaiiy known: During the 
year 477 B. C,, Pausanias, the commander of the 
fleet of the allied Spartapsand Athenians, engaged 
in an intrigue with Xerxes for the deliverance of 
@ reece into the hands of the Persians, and for the 
marriage of Pausanias with the monarch's daugh- 
ter. The negotiations were carried ou in a building 
attached to the temp'e of Minerva, called the Brazen 
House, the roof of which wasa garden formiug 
bower of roses, so that the plot, conducted with the 
utmost secrecy, was literally formed ‘‘Under the 
Rose.’’ Pausanias was betrayed by one of his em!s- 
saries, who pianned that the ephori should secretly 
hear trom Pausanias bimscif the acknowledgment 
of bistreachery. He took refugein the temple of 
Minerva, whence he could not be taken without 
sacrilege; therefore he was walled up in it, and Ieit 
to starve; his own mother laid the fret store. 


DEBATE.—The chairman did wrong to #0 
decide, There isa new law in reference tothe suc- 
cession to the Presidency passed in 1886, Its chief 
clause says: ‘‘Anact for the performance o! we 
duties of the office of Presideat in the case of the 
removal, death, resignation, or imability both of the 
President and Vice-President. Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of Amcricain Oongress assembied; That ia 
case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability 
of both the President and Vice-President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, or ifthere be 
none, or in case of his removal, death, resignativn, 
ar inability, them the Secretary of the Treasury, 
if there be none, orim case of his removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, then the Secretary of Ws, 
or if there be none, or ia case of his removal, deat!, 
resignation .or inability, then the Attorney ‘:eners!, 
or if there be none. or in case of removal, death, r* 
signation or inability, thea the Postmaster-eners!, 
or if there be none, or in case of his removai, es 
resignation, or inability, then the Secretar 





| Navy, or if there be none, or in case of his rem 


leath, resignation of inability, then ive © 
of the Interior shall act as President or Vice 
dent uaill removed or a President shall be eieciee 

















